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The fact that the eyes of the world are focussed upon the 
destinies of the British Empire encourages me to bring 
before you to-night a subject which should interest every 
member of our profession. In the many accounts we may 
read of the development of the Empire we may as a rule 
search in vain for any recognition of the rdle which the 
veterinary profession has undoubtedly played in the con- 
struction of what has become the mightiest kingdom in 
any period of the world’s history. 

Let me for a moment remind you of the extent of the 
British Empire to-day. It occupies over one quarter of 
the known surface of the globe. Its population exceeds 
one fourth of the estimated number of the human race. 
It comprises some seventy odd countries and_ states, 
including the Australian continent with an area of 
3,291,134 square miles, and America with an area of 
4,064,722 square miles, to which Canada alone contributes 
3,797,123 square miles. India with its area of 1,805,000 
square miles, has a population of nearly 319 millions, 
or about three-quarters of the total population of the 
British Empire. In order to comprehend such figures 
we require to have something of an astronomical mind, 
but they serve to convey to us the huge scale of our national 
responsibility in the conduct of the affairs of the world. 

The question of populating some of these vast territories 
is a matter of anxiety to all who give more than a passing 
thought to the problem. In the face of the congestion 
which prevails in other countries we cannot continue in- 
definitely to hold semi-populated continents. To attempt 
to is morally wrong. If we do not proceed energetically 
to populate these countries, other nations will. 

It is relevant also for us to appreciate the position in 
which Great Britain finds itself to-day. We have one 
million unemployed, three hundred thousand youths and 
girls leaving school annually, £60,000,000 paid directly 
in unemployment relief besides many millions indirectly 
On the other hand we have in the Dominions lands only 
partially developed, and a too slow increase in population 
to render them secure. In pre-war days, 300,000 emigrants 
left these shores annually, but in spite of a vote in 1923 
ot three millions a year to assist emigration schemes, 
not a quarter of the sum available has been used, and our 
emigration figures have sunk to the level of about 180,000. 
Unless some comprehensive scheme of distributing the 
population is brought into effective working order, nothing 
but social disaster lies before the people of this country. 
These are the facts which I leave to politicians to discuss 
and suggest remedies. 

If you ask what connection there is between this question 
and the subject we are considering, I will tell you. ‘The 





activities of the veterinary profession in our Dominions and 
Dependencies overseas, so tar as State Services are con- 
cerned, are of a purely economic character. It is part of 
our duty to aid in the development of the natural resources 
of these countries by enabling pasteral industries upon 
which they largely depend to be undertaken under the most 
advantageous conditions, to deal with the prevention and 
control of animal disease, and in the meat exporting coun- 
tries of the Empire, to render such products above sus- 
picion by certifying to their freedom from any injurious 
taint. Such are the main features of our activities. Let 
us examine the reasons which make these necessary and 
enquire how in the past we have discharged our obligations, 
and what remains to be done in the future. 

It is generally admitted that meat forms one of the 
staple foodstuffs of civilised man, and that its consumption 
is upon the increase throughout the world. Though not 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of human life 
it appears obvious that man is specially adapted to digest 
animal proteid, and that its withdrawal from those accus- 
tomed to it may be followed by injurious results. Further. 
it has been pointed out by Starling in his *‘ Principles of 
Human Physiology,” that meat is not only easily cooked 
and presented in a palatable form, but its flavour renders 
other kinds of food acceptable at any rate to most inhabi- 
tants of temperate climates. Although some few people 
consume too much meat, the average man is not too well 
supplied, and many, even in Great Britain, are not able to 
eat the meat they should. It is an accepted fact that 
natural immunity to disease is very closely allied to 
nutrition. It is easily possible for the British Empire 
to be self-supporting in regard to its meat supplies provided 
that conditions favourable to breeding and raising the 
requisite amount of livestock are assured, and when we 
consider that the value of meat annually imported into 
this country amounts to something like forty-seven millions 
sterling, we can understand.what assistance to our 
Dominions this would be. One of the principal setbacks 
which the stock tarmer has to face is the loss entailed by 
disease. In some eastern countries, too, cattle are of vital 
importance in the conduct of agricultural operations. 
Any heavy mortality occurring among them strikes a 
mortal blow, by threatening the very existence of the 
community. But meat, of course, is not the only considera- 
tion. Great Britain depends largely upon its colonies and 
Dominions for supplies of dairy produce. From New 
Zealand alone, for instance, we import nearly one third of 
our total supplies of butter, and one half of our cheese, 
Then there is wool, of which the British Empire is the 
world’s principal producer. Finally, there are those im- 
portant by-products, tallow, hides, artificial manures and 
other commercial commodities of animal origin. 

Veterinarians are the custodians of animal life. The 
public look to our profession to safeguard the health of that 
vast collection of livestock distributed throughout the 
British Empire, the value of which [ am not able to compute 
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but upon which our national prosperity largely depends. 
In the appropriate words of the Veterinary Director 
General for Canada : 

“The great importance of maintaining a competent 
veterinary organisation in an agricultural country cannot 
be over-estimated, as the livestock industry is constantly 
in danger of serious depreciation by the dissemination of 
the infection of contagious diseases, and even total des- 
truction from one or other of the various foreign plagues 
to which the domestic animals are unfortunately subject.” 
(Annual Report, 1927, p. IL.) 

Again, in the Annual Report on Animal Husbandry, 
Tanganyika Territory, 1926 (p. 53), the Director of Veter- 
inary Services writes :— 

“Few people to-day except the natives themselves ‘ in 
whom there is no dubiety’ appear to realise that in Tan- 
ganyika the actually convertible capital value of the 
livestock of the ‘Territory if sold up to-morrow exceeds the 
sum of the values of the assets of all other industries com- 
bined.” 

And in this connection let us remember that Tanganyika 
is not only the largest of the East African Dependencies, 
but with its four million natives it has the highest popula- 
tion. 

Do those of us who live in the security and relative com- 
fort of Britain—-the heart of the Empire—properly realise 
what our colleagues overseas have done in the past, and 
what they are doing at present ? Do we appreciate the 
hardships which they often endure, the risks they have at 
times to take, the discomfort and the loneliness of the lives 
which many of them are compelled to lead ? 

But I will not appeal to your sentiments, nor do those 
for whom I speak solicit your sympathy. They need 
support of a more material order. Hidden between the 
covers of Government Reports which, unfortunately, 
few bother to read, there are many records of notable 
achievements and victories over animal disease. How 
many of these go unrecorded ? 

Let me quote only one example culled from the pages of 
the Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 1925, as illustrative 
of what I mean. In that year, 185,888 cattle were im- 
munised by the simultaneous method against cattle plague. 
The Chief Veterinary Officer, Lieut.-Col. Doherty, writes :— 

‘* Meticulous care in the technique of the inoculation is 
essential to avoid mishaps. Suspicious native owners 
have to be patiently listened to and explanations re- 
peated daily and even hourly. Susceptible cattle to be 
used as virus makers arranged for and carefully examined 
to eliminate other infections such av anthrax and trypano- 
somes. The ever present necessity of arranging for an 
exchange to convert the native currency (cattle) to cash 
for inoculation fees. The controlling of reactions ; testing 
for immunity ; branding and recognition of individual 
owners’ stock when thousands of cattle are handled or are 
under observation.” 

And the economic results of all this labour are summed 
up as follows :— 

“The conferring of a life immunity to rinderpest on 
185,888 head of cattle with a mortality of 2.2 per cent. 
represents a dead loss of 3,716 head. Formerly this life 
immunity has been obtained through a natural attack 
of the disease causing a loss of 50-60 per cent., the survivors 
possessing a life immunity. Nature’s method, therefore, 


represents (at 50 per cent.) a dead loss of 92,944 head of 
cattle as against 3,716 by the inoculation method, which 
gives the same immunity with a saving of 89,228 head to 
the owners. On the same computation the cost of natural 
immunity works out at £144,416 to the owners whereas, 
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including the charge for inoculation fees, the cost to the 
owners over the same number of stock comes to only 
-28,796—a saving by the inoculation method of £115,620.” 

For a more intimate account one may turn to the 
Veterinary Record, No. 5, Vol. 7, 1927, page 95, where, 
under the title, “ Sidelights on a Veterinarian’s Life in 
Egypt,”’ Major Rabagliati has contributed an admirable 
description of a typical day in the life of a Government 
official in that country, wherein a sense of humour may 
save one from despair. 

These references are of recent date. But what of the 
past ? What of our colleagues who have endured still 
more arduous conditions ? | Memories are short lived. 
Their names are inscribed on no roll of fame. There is 
not even a veterinary biography to remind us of what 
has been accomplished by these distinguished members of 
our profession who have assisted in no small measure to 
build up the British Empire. Such men as Rutherford in 
Canada; Hutcheon, Pitchford and Theiler in South 
Africa; Evans in Burma; Holmes in India; Gilruth in 
Australasia ; Littlewood and Branch in Egypt; Griffiths 
in the Soudan-—-one could go on adding to the list. Let 
us never forget what we owe to these pioneers of veterinary 
science who, with the loyal support of their European and 
native staffs, overcame so many difficulties and handed on 
to posterity the knowledge acquired often at the sacrifice 
of health and even life itself. 

The scope of a veterinarian’s duties in an agricultural 
community is not limited to the direct assistance he can 
afford. He is also required to act in an advisory and 
educative capacity. This especially is the case in regard 
to the immigrant class of farmer with whom in the 
Dominions, at any rate, we are so frequently brought 
in contact. In many cases settlers of this type stand in 
need of guidance, and the veterinarian must have a prac- 
tical knowledge of animal husbandry if he is to offer advice 
of value upon many of the questions which arise. The 
State veterinarian with ambitions needs to possess ad- 
ministrative and organising abilities. The one can be 
acquired by training and experience, but the capable 
organiser seems to have to be born with the faculty. 
Nor does it seem unlikely that the work of veterinary 
surgeons generally may in future be confined to present 
routine duties. Should the claims of Dr. Voronoff be 
substantiated our services may embrace operative surgery 
on an extensive scale. Voronoff claims that if sheep owners 
throughout the world would immediately put his method 
into practice, the world’s supply of mutton would increase 
by one-fifth in slightly over a year, and the world’s supply 
of wool would increase by at least 25 per cent. compared 
with to-day’s production. 

There is ample evidence to prove that with larger staffs 
available further work of immense value to stock owners 
could be successfully carried on. For example, we find 
on reference to the Annual Report of the Director of Agri- 
culture for Cyprus, 1926, according to the Chief Veterinary 
Officer, that in that comparatively small island, ‘‘ Losses 
amounting to approximately £20,000 per annum are 
caused by specilic diseases, most of which can be prevented 
by the vaccination of susceptible animals.” 

It is also evident that in certain countries veterinarians 
suffer from disabilities which militate against the effective 
discharge of their duties. Thus in the Report of the 
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Veterinary Department of the Gold Coast, 1927, we read 
that: ‘‘ This shortage (of the African staff) necessitated 
great mobility on the part of Veterinary Officers in the 
field when dealing with the epizootics of animal disease. 
Horse transport was, in consequence, found to be too slow, 
and Veterinary Officers had to use bicycles frequently 
pedalling 30 miles or so, and then having to do a hard 
day’s work.”’ In the climate of the Gold Coast we can 
fully appreciate the concluding remarks that “‘ The strain 
caused by transport of this nature is bound to interfere 
with an officer’s efficiency.” That is perhaps the least 
that can be said of it. 

It is important for all of us to bear in mind the changing 
nature of the field of our activities. It is a truism to say 
that we live in a mechanical age. The utility of the horse, 
formerly our principal charge, has diminished very con- 
siderably, and may still furti:er decline. Only last month 
in the House of Lords in a debate on changes recently 
made in War Office duties and army organisation in the 
field, the Under Secretary for War, Lord Onslow, told the 
House “ The horse will give way to mechanical transport 
as surely as sails gave way to steam.” The reference was, 
of course, to military developments, but we cannot help 
viewing with concern the threatened displacement of the 
horse froin commercial and industrial life. We need not, 
however, beeome pessimistic, and provided we guard 
against reactionary influences and adapt ourselves to meet 
the changing conditions, there remains plenty for us to do. 

To enable future graduates to embrace fresh oppor- 
tunities our educational curriculum may need to be 
revised. 

I would suggest that veterinary students be specially 
trained in that branch of agricultural science known as 
Animal Husbandry, which would include the study of 
genetics and nutritional diseases. 

There are plenty ready to enter what I consider to be our 
special sphere of activities. I view with regret the fact 
that much of the research in which, logically, we should 
be engaged, has passed to other hands. 

Research to-day attracts somo of our best and most 
ambitious workers. But research is dependent in large 
measure upon accurate observations and practice carried 
out in the field. The field officer must not be regarded 
as of less importance than the laboratory worker. Their 
tasks are necessarily interdependent. The final value of 
laboratory observations depends on the results of their 
practical application. As our efforts to suppress disease 
meet with success so does the range of our activities tend 
to decline. But fresh avenues of enquiry seem to open up. 
But a short while ago we were accustomed to deal with 
what we now regard as the more tangible forms of disease 
due to visille micro-organisms. To-day our attention is 
directed more to those forms produced by the _ ultra- 
visible viruses, and to problems related to metabolic 
disturbances or endocrine insufficiency. We are entering 
the domain of the bio-chemist, and to enable us to probe 
further into these complex conditions we shall need to be 
equipped to study those phenomena which appear to 
depend upon an unstable physiological equilibrium. 

It is evident that veterinary education will require to 
cover more ground than it does at present. A still higher 
and more comprehensive standard of knowledge will be 
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necessary if we are to take our place in the front rank of 
scientific progress. 

What inducements are offered to attract men and 
women to a profession which demands years of expensive 
training to equip them for their future careers 2? We are 
bound to admit, that in comparison with many other 
callings, the veterinary profession at present has little to 
offer. 

In his Annual Report for 1927, the Veterinary Director- 
General for Canada says :— 

“Tt is now very apparent that the maintenance of an 
efficient service will in future depend much upon the en- 
couragement given the veterinary student. Unless the 
service is made more attractive, by providing a higher rate 
of remuneration, with much better prospects for more 
rapid promotion to those rendering efficient and loyal 
service, we cannot hope to induce the desirable type of 
student to specially prepare himself for the service as a life 
vocation.” 

And again, in a letter appearing in The Irish Times, of 
February Ist, 1928, which many of you may have seen 
reprinted in the Veterinary Record, the writer refers to the 
anomalous position of veterinary officers in the service 
of the Free State. 

Quite recently, too, we have the statement of Major 
Hewlett, Principal of the Bombay Veterinary College, who, 
in the course of his address as President of the All-India 
Veterinary Conference held in Bombay at the end of 
December, remarks :— 

ai In the past we have been sub- 


jugated to other professions and callings and our field of 
utility hasbeen restricted by the lack of the support which we 
feel to be our due. Ina vast country like India, depending 
almost wholly on its agriculture, and its agriculture 
depending entirely on the working bullock, it is strange 
to find apathy with regard to that science which alone can 
keep the livestock of the country free from the scourge of 
disease. But such is the case.” 

Surely criticisms such as these, emanating from wider, 
different sources, must create in us a sense of injustice. 
But far from being disheartened, let us accept them as a 
stimulus to further effort. Let us prove that the assis- 
tance we can offer to the stock industry is of real value, 
and that the veterinarian is an indispensable adjunct to 
progress in the development of our Empire. Nothing else 
will ever bring us that recognition to which we are justly 
entitled. . 

Unfortunately, it appears nearly always possible to 
secure the services of veterinary surgeons at salaries con- 
siderably lower than those offered to members of other 
professions. ‘The majority of our graduates cannot afford 
to adopt an independent attitude. For thé sake of a 
livelihood many are obliged to accept inadequate re- 
muneration and advantage is taken of the fact. There 
appears to be a deeply rooted conviction that veterinary 
surgeons should be able to support themselves on less than 
other professional classes. The enthusiasm of the research 
worker has been exploited. He is expected to thrive on 
the interest with which his job is popularly supposed to be 
invested. In this material age money attracts brains. 
So professions like the practice of law, medicine and 
engineering absorb the would be laboratory worker, and 
science loses potential skill through mistaken parsimony. 
It is time this sort of thing ceased. It is for every one of us 
to see that it does. I look forward to the day when all 
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State professional employees are graded without invidious 
distinctions. This, I believe, is the practice adopted in the 
Dutch Colonial Service, where it has been instrumental 
in overcoming former prejudices in regard to the values 
of professional services. All cogs in the wheel are, or 
should be, of equal importance. 

At the same time it is important for us to conform with 
the ethics governing professional conduct. So long as 
some members of our profession adopt the methods of 
tradesmen, the public have good grounds for regarding us 
accordingly, and the pathway of our ambitions is rendered 
more difficult. 

In this connection I am happy to note in the draft for a 
Veterinary Practitioners’ Ordinance in Palestine, that 
certain significant clauses appear, which I commend to 
your attention because I think they should be made uni- 
versal. For this reason I transcribe them here : 

Sec. 7 (2). No holder of a licence under this Ordinance 
shall take or use or fix to or use in connection with his 
premises or practice any title or description reasonably 
calculated to suggest that he possesses any professional 
status or qualification other than the status or qualifica- 
tion which he in fact possesses. 

Sec. 8 (1). A veterinary practitioner shall not advertise 
his practice, whether directly or indirectly, for the purpose 
of obtaining animal patients or promoting his own pro- 
fessional advantages ; or procure or sanction or acquiesce 
in the publication of notices commending or directing 
attention to his professional skill, knowledge, services or 
qualifications or depreciating those of others ; or be asso- 
ciated with or employed by those who procure such ad- 
vertising or publications ; nor shall he canvas or employ 
any agent or canvasser for the purpose of obtaining animal 
patients ; or be associated with or employed by those who 


procure such employment. 

Sec. 8 (2). Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
prevent a veterinary practitioner from indicating the 
situation of his professional premises by a plate fixed there- 
on, to be presvribed by regulation, bearing his name, 
qualifications, profession, and hours of consultation; or 
from publishing a notice stating only that he has changed 


his address. 
I think we shall agree that these enactments are all to 
the good. 

In conclusion, may I take this opportunity to appeal to 
veterinary surgeons throughout the Empire to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the Royal Veterinary College, London. 
London is the capital of the Empire. It is the spot 
where most wanderers overseas eventually return. Let 
them return to find a College worthy of the great part 
it has played in Empire development, one worthily 
equipped to continue its splendid task. Veterinary sur- 
geons in every country can help, and can influence others to 
help, if they will. Let them determine to make a great 
effort to provide the means for establishing a Veterinary 
College of a character which will impress everyone here, 
in the heart of the Empire, with the importance of the 
profession to which we have elected to belong. 

DISCUSSION. 


The PRESIDENT (Captain W. KX. Townson} said he was 
sure the Fellows of the Central Division would wish him 
to express, on their behalf, their very best thanks to 
Colonel Reid for his really impressive paper on a subject 
which was not only of vital importance to the Empire 
and to the Profession, but which, if he might say so, was 
a refreshing departure from the usual subjects with which 
they concerned themselves. 

The range of Colonel Reid’s observations was enormous, 
and the facts he had put before them and the deductions 
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he had drawn from them were, he was confident, of im- 
mense importance. He asked them, therefore, to show 
their appreciation in the usual way to Colonel Reid for his 
kindness in preparing such a paper. (Applause.) 

Major-General Sir JoHN Moorr said that he would like 
to be the very first to congratulate Colonel Reid on his 
paper that evening, for the reason that Colonel Reid was 
one of his officers in France-——he was Assistant Director 
of Veterinary Services, New Zealand Division, a Division 
which showed exceptionally good work. 

Colonel Reid had, as the President had observed, covered 
a tremendous field in his paper. The comprehensiveness 
of that field would give them an opportunity of picking 
out and discussing matters which would be of interest to 
all of them. 

He would like to endorse what the essayist had said 
about veterinary service in the Colonies. He had had the 
experience of serving in several of them and he could 
assure everyone present that the veterinary service and 
the veterinary profession generally oweda vital service to 
Colonial progress. The work of individual veterinary 
surgeons who had laboured, and were labouring, in the 
Colonies redounded to the eredit of the profession. 
(Applause.) Colonel Reid had mentioned Rutherford, in 
Canada. He (the speaker) knew Colonel Rutherford 
when he paid visits to Canada on two occasions-—a most 
splendid fellow and a great organiser. He also mentioned, 
in respect to Burma, Colonel Evans, and the history of 
Burma would never be complete without the mention of 
Colonel Evans. 

Then, again, in regard to India the name of Colonel J. 
B. Hallen was written largely in the annals of the animal 
history of India. He was one of the pioneers of horse- 
breeding operations in India. |The essayist had mentioned 
Major Holmes, whom he knew in India, and could testify 
to the high place the laboratory at Muktesar reached 
through his endeavours. 

Colonel Reid had concluded by alluding to Palestine, 
and Sir John had been struck, in reading about the new 
veterinary constitution in Palestine (the outline of future 
veterinary procedure there) by the appearance at the top 
of the Ordinance of the name of his old friend Field-Marshall 
Lord Plumer. Lord Plumer knew the veterinary service 
very well, and any proposal which would be of value to 
the service would, he knew, have Lord Plumer’s warm 
support. 

He would like to conclude his remarks by alluding to the 
abolition of horses from a regiment of cavalry at Aldershot, 
viz., the llth Hussars. He, for one, was very sorry indeed 
to see that one of the old cavalry regiments had been made 
tostand down in the matter of horses, and he could assure 
them that the regiment itself felt it very keenly indeed. 
(Hear, hear.) 1t seemed strange to think of that regiment, 
one of the regiments in the charge of Balaclava, un- 
mounted, and the reading of the poem descriptive of the 
charge of the Light Brigade would not sound at all the 
same as it had done in the past. (Loud applause.) 

Principal F. T. G. Hoppay said that he would like to 
add his meed of praise to Colonel Reid for his excellent 
paper and the enormous amount of work he must have 
put into it. There was not a statement in it which one 
could not confirm. The statistics he had got together 
represented something that made one picture the profession 
not as a small disunited one, but as a cog in the wheel of 
a great Empire. 

His paper showed the importance of the health of the 
cattle population to certain of our Colonies, and upon 
whom did the health of the cattle population depend ? 
On the veterinary surgeon. In Tanganyika, for instance, 
they were told that in this, the largest of the East African 
Dependencies and that with the highest population, the 
actually convertible capital value of the livestock of the 
Territory exceeded the sum of the values of the assets of 
all other industries combined. They did, then, appreciate 
the pioneer work that was being done by their colleagues 
across the seas. Colonel Reid himself had done his bit of 
pioneering work in New Zealand. (Applause.) The 
rinderpest situation in South Africa was a wonderful 
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illustration of what could be done by a veterinary depart- 
ment. 

The veterinary profession at the present moment was 
awaiting with a considerable amount of interest the report 
which their own colleagues from Edinburgh were about to 
give them concerning Dr. Voronoff’s gland-grafting 
experiments. Dr. Crew and Mr. Miller were going into 
those results from the practical aspect and they would give 
them their own personal opinions as to whether that 
operation was going to be of practical value in this as well 
as in other countries. He (Principal Hobday) had 
performed the operation twice. The results were cer- 
tainly beneficial from the point of view of making the 
animal a little more virile, but from the propagation of 
species point of view they had not proved of any great 
value. As Colonel Reid had said, to get the best results 
out of anything one had to have a loyal fusion of the 
laboratory worker with the worker in the field. The 
field worker was, after all, the alpha and omega to whom the 
laboratory worker had to turn. As regarded the com- 
parative want of encouragement of field workers, that was 
a point which had been very much brought to the front 
lately since the conference with their Colonial colleagues. 
They complained over here that they were the lowest-paid 
section of all the Government officials, ¢.e., of the profession- 
al classes. They had, as Colonel Reid had said, the 
same daily bills to pay to live, and their salaries were not 
sufficiently adequate. The point was whether the pro- 
fession itself was not a little to blame for this, whether 
it had not stayed too much in the background in the 
past. The profession needed to let those in authority 
know that skilled veterinary service was just as essentially 
a cog in the wheel of progress, which was always moving, 
as any other cog. The members of the profession did not 
act, as they should do, up to the motto ‘“* Vis Unita 
Fortior ;”’ in fact, as he (Principal Hobday) had said a 
month ago in a paper there, that motto was not often 
thought of after they left college. He was sure that 
not 40 per cent. of veterinary surgeons in England would 
know, if one asked them, what was the motto of their 
profession. It was very interesting to hear from both 
Colonel Reid and Sir John Moore of the good example 
which was being set by Palestine. It was especially 
interesting that night because they had an old London 
student with them, Captain I[denden—(applause)—and 
Captain Idenden had had probably more than anybody 
else to do with the drafting of the rules which had enabled 
the profession there to start from the mantel-piece, whereas 
they at home had to start from the floor. 

He could not sit down without grateful reference to 
what Colonel Reid had had to say in his paper about that 
old college. He agreed with every word of it. First 
impressions counted for so much. If they travelled and 
saw what the other colleges had got as compared with 
what they had to make do with at Camden Town, they 
would understand that the self-respect with which graduates 
of other colleges started out on their careers was 1,000 per 
cent. more than their fellows there had a chance of getting. 
If they had, as they would have in the next three years in 
England, a college worthy of England—buildings properly 
equipped and not cramped—then they would be able to 
make much better and more rapid progress. (Applause.) 

Captain H. A. [DENDEN, in the course of his remarks, 
said that he desired to correct Principal Hobday on one 
point, as Palestine had cropped up and his name had been 
mentioned in connection therewith. The new constitution 
to which reference had been made was not his work at 
all; it was the work of the Chief Veterinary Officer, Major 
Smith, and the credit was solely due to him. 

Captain Idenden, who was indistinctly heard at the 
Press table, proceeded to give a brief but graphic sketch 
of the work done by the Veterinary Service in Palestine 
during the past six years under the supervision of Major 
Smith, stating that he, too, saw Lord Plumer and knew 
that he thought the world of Major Smith. His (the 
speaker’s) efforts had been directed to establishing an 
efficient veterinary service in Trans-Jordania, 
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Dr. W. H. ANDREWS agreed with the previous speakers 
that Colonel Reid had performed a real service in drawing 
their attention to the importance of a subject that had 
been peculiarly neglected. The importance of veterinary 
work in the development of the Empire was something 
that had never been adequately considered even within 
their own profession, and it had certainly never been 
properly recognised in the past outside the profession. 
It seemed really strange that it had been neglected to 
such an extent, when one knew the very great import- 
ance of the animal industry to the Empire in general. 
One knew that, in a considerable part of the Empire, the 
prosperity of the whole community had been for many 
years past, and was likely to be for long years to come, 
mainly dependent upon the animal industry. 

The fight with animal disease in the past had played 
such a part in Colonial history that he thought it was 
extraordinary that the importance of veterinary work had 
not been recognised sooner. For example, animal disease 
had not merely seriously affected the agricultural industry, 
and therefore general prosperity, but it had even pro- 
foundly affected the peace of countries, and military 
operations. Outbreaks of animal disease could easily 
prove the starting point of rebellions, and punitive measures 
had more than once been seriously hampered, and even 
for a time held up altogether, by such diseases as horse- 
sickness, 

When they reviewed the present state of the Empire, 
they knew that the importance of this subject was still 
very far from being fully realised, and in the past it was 
only in isolated instances that it had been recognised by 
Governments. Some of that neglect arose, at least in 
some areas, from the very success of the veterinary services 
concerned ; for example, in a territory that had never 
tasted the delights of rinderpest, the people would have no 
idea of what it would mean to get it, and they also would 
not realise the real danger that, without efficient protec- 
tion, infection would reach them sooner or later. I[t 
almost seemed that to get recognition, and to establish 
the kind of service they ought to have, they really needed 
something rather drastic now and then; that was one 
reason why South Africa had been able to build up a large 
and efficient service. There was no part of the Empire 
where the value of the veterinarian, and the need for his 
services, were greater than in Africa, but most people failed 
to realise what the animal problem of Africa really was. 
Statistics relating to animal disease gave a most imperfect 
notion of the real problem, because a large portion of their 
Empire in Africa was, as regards its domestic animals, 
very seriously under-populated. In some large areas 
there was little animel disease for the reason that the 
animal population was small, and in some areas there were 
practically no domestic animals at all, or only compara- 
tively few individuals of a resistant native breed, usually of 
no great value. That really was the state of a considerable 
part of our African Empire to-day, and yet with that 
heavy reduction in animal disease, or potential disease, 
which one could regard as quite possible, practically all 
parts could carry a vastly greater animal population, of 


‘an improved type and of much greater economic value. 


He thought that everyone would agree that in the past 
there had been most inadequate recognition of the part 
that had been played in Empire development by their 
profession, but he believed there was a great change in that 
respect. He considered that there was now a rapidly 
growing recognition in high quarters of the importance of 
the subject, and that even the general public were begin- 
ning to realise something of this matter. For this reason 
the prospects of the profession were distinctly brighter 
than they had been. One knew that in the past decade 
or so there had been a falling off in the demand for their 
graduates, but he thought that there was bound to be a 
great advance owing to the very great widening of the field 
in the Colonial Empire, and he thought there was no 
doubt at all that the Colonial Service would improve very 
much in size, status, and general conditions. There was 
also no doubt that it was necessary for the profession, and 
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particularly for their colleges, to look for and recognise 
changing circumstances, and to be prepared to turn out 
an adequate number of men with a training suited to the 
developing needs. (Applause. ) 

Captain 8S. Vr~Lar remarked that he had had very little 
experience of foreign countries, but he was very grateful 
to Colonel Reid for coming and pointing out, as he had 
done, in a particularly appropriate place, the pressing need 
for some of the younger members of the profession to 
benefit themselves and the inhabitants of the British 
Empire by studying well and making themselves efficient 
and, when they had secured their diplomas, going overseas. 

The turning of the old cavalry regiments into mechanised 
bodies and the encroachment of the engine upon the sphere 
of the horse, made one wonder what chance there might be 
for the young man in this country, but unquestionably 
there were great opportunities for the young man to-day 
in advancing the interests of veterinary science in the 
Colonies. 

He was particularly glad to hear the remarks of Sir John 
Moore and of Captain Idenden as to the high opinion held 
in the East of the members of the profession and the good 
work they were doing there. It made him proud to feel 
that he was a member of the profession. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. A. W. Wuirenousre expressed the opinion that 
Colonel Reid’s most stimulating paper had very largely 
been its own reward, for the discussion he had provoked 
had touched each man who had taken part on his particular 
raw, as he might say. His other point of view in listening 
to the paper had, of course, largely concerned the teaching 
of the young man turned out in the profession, and in that 
regard the essayist had set them a high ideal. The 
demands that he had made were very high. Could they 
say in what way they were going to reconstitute the 
curriculum to fill the demands of the Colonies and the 
remote parts of the Empire ? Could they do that, and at 
the same time satisfy the more imperative demands of the 
practitioner at home? For, on the whole, one could say 
that two out of every three of the students they graduated 
went into general practice, and of the remaining one-third, 
two-thirds would go into executive work, leaving one out 
of nine for the higher branches of research. How were 
they going to train that small proportion and yet not 
interfere with the careers of the others ? That was the 
difficulty, and how were they going to meet it? That 
was the question that Colonel Reid had put to him, and it 
would keep him thinking for a long time. He did not 
think that they need be discouraged. At present, so 
far as he could see, there were more jobs than men. That 
position, he thought, occurred during this last year, and he 
thought it was most encouraging. At present men were 
getting places very rapidly. 

He thought perhaps, on the whole, the class of young 
men they were getting hold of was improving intellectually 
and, he would say, morally. (Cries of “‘Oh!”) Well, of 
course, that was impossible ; they could not improve morally 
(laughter)—but for the type of work they were going to 
be called upon to do he believed they were improving. 

Major FRANK CHAMBERS said that it was quite refreshing 
to hear a paper somewhat different from the usual run 
they heard at meetings in the way of pathological pheno- 
mena. lighteen years ago he was one of those people 
on the outposts of Empire, and sometimes when the 
temperature was over 100° in the shade and his dogs were 
panting under his bed he used to wonder whether it was 
worth it. But when they heard local inhabitants in 
Africa talk in such an enthusiastic way of men like Gray 
and Stordy in Africa, one indeed felt proud that one was 
a veterinary surgeon doing pioneer work. (Applause.) To 
Colonel Reid’s list of pioneers he thought Mr. C. E. Gray’s 
name should be added. (Hear, hear.) In Matabele Land, 
during the rebellion, he did work which had never been 
put down in black and white. His influence on natives 
along the lines of communication probably saved the lives 
of hundreds of settlers in the more remote districts. 
Other names could be mentioned, and he remembered 
a case where the activities of a veterinary surgeon saved 
the lives of thousands of native cattle by his observations. 





The veterinary officer to whom he referred wes Owen,who 
in 1912 drew attention to the fact that fly-struck cattle 
grazing amongst herds in fly-free land were communicat- 
ing nagana to clean cattle. Previously one had no other 
evidence to lead one to disbelieve that the presence of the 
Glossina morsitans was absolutely necessary to propagate 
the disease. Owen proved that ordinary biting flies like 
tabanide and stomoxys could carry the disease by 
mechanical transmission. So much importance was 
placed on his observations that, in company with a police 
officer and a local trader who had great geographical know- 
ledge of the country, he was asked to find a way through 
the fly belt for cattle being brought down from Barotseland 
—a country rich in cattle—which would be as near as safe 
as possible. They did find a narrow way through what 
was a very wide belt and it was possible to drive the cattle 
the thirteen miles through the fly at night-time. Thou- 
sands of cattle were safely shepherded through this line ; the 
only casualties they had were due to the activities of lions 
separating and driving cattle afield. All those cattle 
that were subjected to infection in such a manner they 
collected and quarantined in fly-free areas close to the fly 
belt. None of the cattle that showed any symptoms of 
nagana were allowed to proceed. Cattle that were 
brought through safely were quartered for a time and 
carefully watched before being allowed to proceed. In 
this way trypanosomiasis or “ sesheke sickness,” as it was 
locally named, was stamped out. 

Inasimilar way the cost of living was reduced 50 per 
cent. by the inoculation of treck oxen in the Transkian 
Territory of South Africa against East Coast fever. When 
the disease made its appearance in that native reservation, 
in spite of all police precautions, the movement of all 
cattle was strictly prohibited. All heavy transport was done 
by oxen, and the dislocation to trade could be imagined. 
Prices went up by leaps and bounds and even when mules 
and donkeys were imported, the cost of living was enor- 
mous. However, inoculation of cattle was successfully 
accomplished and thousands of treck oxen were im- 
munised, tested in a heavily infected area and branded 
and allowed to ¢o anywhere. It was unnecessary to point 
out that the praises of the Veterinary Department, 
its research workers and field officer, were often sung 
in that country, and they were the most popular members 
of the European community. Their presence in a district 
was the signal for an uncomfortable siege by native owners 
of cattle who wanted their cattle inoculated. 

His sympathies were entirely with the field worker, 
because, although the laboratory worker might be deserving 
of sympathy because his life might be set in a restricted 
place and he might have many hardships with which to 
contend, yet he always had a decent bed to go to at night ; 
but the field worker had to sleep anywhere in all sorts of 
climates and under all sorts of conditions, he had always 
to be an officer with a large amount of tact and he had to 
be a good linguist. It was no use talking to a native 
through an interpreter, he was sure to distort what one said. 
He did not think that those in this country, especially 
those who had never been overseas, seemed to realise what 
a tremendous amount of work those men out there were 
doing and how much they were thought of overseas. 


THE REPLY. 


Colonel REID, in the course of his reply, said that before 
dealing with some of the points raised in the discussion he 
would like to take the opportunity of thanking them all 
for inviting him to prepare a paper for their Society. He 
was not a member of it, and owing to his long residence 
abroad he was probably known personally to but few of 
them. Therefore, he very much appreciated that in- 
vitation and it had given him very great pleasure to 
respond. He would like again to refer to the point regard- 
ing the value of meat imported into this country, and to 
stress the point that the figure given, forty-seven millions, 
referred only to refrigerated meat and that taking into 
consideration all classes of meat, the figure value was 
considerably over one hundred millions. It seemed a 
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great pity that more of that money did not go directly into 
the coffers of our Dominions. 

They were constantly told—in fact, it was almost shouted 
at them daily—to * buy British,” and they used to be 
told by Joseph Chamberlain to ‘think imperially.” He 
thought that was very necessary advice at the present 
day, because he was quite sure that the average British 
citizen did neither. To shop in the cheapest market was 
a very reasonable thing to do in these hard times, but they 
must not lose sight of the fact that they had an ideal to 
establish —to make the British Empire self-supporting, 
and all ideals demanded a certain amount of sacrifice. 
For instance, some of them might have sacrificed themselves 
so far as to have smoked Empire tobacco. (Laughter.) 
Speaking seriously, however, he knew from experience 
that certain brands of it were excellent. (Hear, hear.) 

Those were points which he thought it was necessary 
for them to grasp, and the more they endeavoured to 
educate people in regard to this ideal, the more they 
would be contributing towards the establishment of a 
self-contained Empire. 

He must thank those who had taken part in that wide 
discussion, and especially General Moore, whom he thanked 
for his appreciative personal references. In the course 
of his paper he had mentioned but a few of the pioneers 
of veterinary work overseas. He did not know of them 
all; unfortunately, there was no work of biographical 
reference, so far as he knew, to which one could go for 
such vital and interesting information. Such a work 
was badly needed. (Hear, hear.) Principal Hobday had 
amplified his remarks in regard to the work of Dr. Voronoff 
and he thought they had there a large field for veterinary 
surgery, and that if that important work became recognised 
they would really be able to impart more activity and 
vigour into the sphere of surgery, which, in virtue of their 
title, they perhaps regarded as peculiarly theirs. 

Principal Hobday had also spoken of the want of 
oncouragement afforded to veterinary workers in the past, 
and he (Colonel Reid) was hopeful that owing to the 
resolutions passed by the Colonial Conference there would 
be some marked improvement. Veterinary surgeons, 
as Principal Hobday had stated, were perhaps too much in 
the background, but he thought it was a great tribute 
to themselves, as a profession, that they had a sort of 
innate modesty. But they suffered by reason of that 
modesty because they did not come forward and take 
sufficient part in public affairs. As to social position, 
that was an old bone of contention. He personally was 
one of those who believed that a man’s calling made not 


the slightest difference to his social status; that was 
decided by the individual’s character. (Hear, hear.) 


Principal Hobday had referred to the Palestinian Draft 
Ordinance for the regulation of the veterinary service 
there, and his remarks were added to by Captain Idenden, 
who most modestly disclaimed the active part which he 
felt sure he must have taken in drawing up that measure, 
and attributed it all to Major Smith. He could not 
conclude his references to Principal Hobday’s remarks 
without brief mention of the effort which was being made 
to secure funds for the re-building of the old college in 
which they then were. He thought it was an extra- 
ordinary thing to know, as they did, that that college had 
fallen into that lamentable state, considering the immense 
value of veterinary education to this country and to all 
parts of the world where British graduates went. It was 
an astonishing thing, to his mind, that they had not got a 
college which represented the importance of the pro- 
fession. It was rather hidden away in Camden Town, 
which, as they knew, was not exactly a society rendezvous— 
(laughter)—and probably if it were somewhere in the West 
ind it might be better known and better supported. 
But, there again, it was for all of them to do all they could 
to influence people. They were not very well known 
as a profession, but they all knew people who were in high 
social positions and it was their duty to try and bring that 
subject to the fore whenever they could. (Applause.) 

Dr. Andrews had spoken about the value of cattle to 
native owners throughout the Empire. Those of them who 
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had been among native races knew that the bovine meant 
pretty well everything to the native. Owing to the 
activities of the veterinary profession in certain areas 
where rinderpest was endemic, it had received more 
recognition, and it had also to be remembered that in 
Europe, had it not been for rinderpest, the veterinary 
profession would not have been so well established as it 
was at present ; in fact, the College there would not have 
been established when it was had it not been for the disease 
occurring in this country. 

The under-population of certain parts of South Africa, 
which Dr. Andrews mentioned, was nothing compared 
with the under-population in the antipodes. People 
in this country appeared to be more and more disinclined 
to emigrate. (Voices: ‘* The dole.”) He thought that had 
a great deal to do with it, because when a man went to 
those countries, while they got the remuneration, they had 
to work for it. (Hear, hear.) 

He was very glad to hear Dr. Andrews’ opinion that the 
veterinary profession was receiving better recognition ; 
they all devoutly hoped that that was, and would be, so- 
it had been the reverse in the past. He thought the 
inducements offered to veterinary surgeons to take up 
posts in the Empire were altogether inadequate. Many 
failed to realise that if, for instance, one was the occupant 
of a post in India, one had a certain social position as a 
sahib to support and that one could not do it unless one 
had an adequate salary. Young graduates should be 
warned on no account to take those inadequately paid 
posts, and the same thing applied to the Dominions. 
Australia and New Zealand were expensive countries in 
which to live and there were the same social distinctions 
as there were here. He had already spoken as regarded 
Captain Idenden’s very interesting remarks regarding the 
organisation in Palestine. He was very interested to 
hear his remarks regarding the Trans-Jordanian Force, 
and he congratuleted him on having brought that Force 
to the state of efficiency which they were led to suppose 
existed. (Hear, hear.) Captain Villar’s remarks applied 
more particularly to this country, and he spoke in rather a 
pessimistic tone, but, as he moved around in England he 
saw no signs of penury amongst the veterinary fraternity 
here. (Laughter.) As to prospects abroad, they must 
realise that there were veterinary schools established there, 
where they produced their own graduates and in the future 
perhaps only exceptionally would graduates from this 
country be asked to go out to Australia and New Zealand. 
But still, apparently, there was a very wide scope for 
veterinary surgeons all over the world. 

Dr. Whitehouse raised the question of difficulties re 
garding education for the Colonial service. He had 
already alluded to the fact that he thought veterinary 
surgeons should be better founded in the subjects of animal 
husbandry and genetics, and he thought many of them 
should be trained to have a better knowledge of agriculture 
than they had at present. The veterinarian’s ignorance 
of that subject disparaged him in the eyes of the animal 
owner, and if he was not taught those things at College, he 
must learn them subsequently. 

He was very ylad to hear Dr. Whitehouse’s statement, 


‘which they knew to be a fact, that the young graduates 


were being absorbed into Dominion appointments, but at 
what figure? After all, that was a very important point. 

He also spoke—and he was very pleased indeed to hear 
him mention it— of the love of work. Theirs was not a 
money-making professicn, but to hear some of the young 
men talking now one would think that they were going 
into the profession solely for what monetary return they 
could secure from it. They could not make a lot of money 
in that profession, but they would have a profession of the 
very greatest interest ; in fact, a career which was a really 
absorbing one. (Applause.) 

Major Chambers spoke of Charles Gray and his service 
in East Africa, and here again he must, to some extent, 
plead ignorance. That, again, showed the real need 
that there was for a reliable work of biographical reference. 
He had listened with great pleasure to the interesting 
narrative of Major Chambers with regard to the prevention 
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of tsetse-fly disease and East Coast fever. It was, as 
had been said, essential that the veterinary surgeon there 
should learn the vernacular ; moreover, he must learn to 
speak the language grammatically as well as fluently. 

Before he concluded, he would just like to say that he 
had just received that evening a letter from Sir Frederick 
Smith. It was in connection with that subject, and he said : 

*.  . . In eonnection with the subject, you will not 
forget our William Moorcroft. He was an Empire 
builder. Had his advice been acted upon in India, the 
course of political and economic history in that country 
would have been very different. I hope to live long 
enough to write his life; it is most fascinating. The 
nearest approach to him in our day was Duncan Hutcheon. 


I sincerely hope, concluded Colonel Reid, that Sir Frederick 
Smith will not only write the life of William Moorcroft, 
but will edit a biography of the great leaders in our pro- 
fession. (Applause.) It only remains for me to thank 
you for the very kind reception you have accorded my 
remarks. 

Professor G. H. Woo.pRIDGE, in seconding the hearty 
vote of thanks proposed by the President to Colonel 
Reid and warmly accorded by the meeting, asked if it 
would not be possible for a copy of Colonel Reid’s paper 
to be directed to certain Government departments which 
might be interested in that direction. As had been 
pointed out, the great part played by the profession in 
impire development was not generally known, and he 
had never heard a more convincing summary of that work 
than Colonel Reid had given them. 

The meeting cordially approved the suggestion. 


Anaphylaxis. 


(Reprinted from The North American Veterinarian, 
February, 1928.) 

The unprefixed word ‘* phylaxin’”’ (@r. protection) is 
defined by Dorland as ‘‘ any defensive protein found in 
the immunised animal.’’ In other words, the phylaxin is 
a substance in the organism that either destroys bacteria 
or neutralises their toxins. Anaphylaxis (@r. against 
protection), literally speaking is, therefore, the state in 
which no such substance exists. The word, however, 
has a much more special meaning. It was coined in 1902 
by Ch. Richet to baptise the state of protein poisoning, 
which he discovered to be a definite entity--a state of 
curious hypersusceptibility (now called sensitisation) to a 
poison produced by a previous dose of the poison itself. The 
condition we now know as anaphylaxis was, however, 
observed by bacteriologists some years before. Koch, 
Behring, Arloing, Theobald Smith and others observed 
that phenomenon in their researches, but they thought of 
it only as an accident. It was Richet who pointed out 
that a protein, after a so-called period of incubation, could 
bring about a pronounced state of sensibility to a subse- 
quent dose. 

In short, in a research on laboratory animals aiming 
to establish a state of immunity by means of foreign 
protein injections, Richet discovered that the sum total 
of his results was not immunity nor tolerance, but an 
unmistakable sensitisation of the inoculated animal to 
the action of that protein. It was thus that the condition 
and the name were born. In subsequent researches it 
was shown that the state of sensitisation persisted for a 
certain time; that it was capable of co-existing with 
immunity without interfering with it; that the anaphy- 
lactic substance contained in the injection was thermostable 
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and strictly specilic ; and that while the toxicity of the 
initial dose was feeble or nil, that of the second one was 
tremendously accentuated and even fatal. 

It was, however, Arthus in 1903 who showed beyond 
question of doubt that the initial dose may be perfectly 
harmless non-toxic—and yet produce the high degree 
of sensitisation that makes a subsequent dose positively 
dangerous. It was this author who also showed that this 
action belongs only to albuminoids (blood serum, other 
animal proteins, emulsions of parasites, etc.). These early 
researches opened the gate to a vast field of facts and 
probabilities, and although these studies are still infant, 
they have not only laid a promising groundwork for future 
biological research, but have already explained many a 
perplexing problem in the cause and effect of functional 
and organic disorder. 

Moreover, owing to the variation of the susceptibility 
of diiferent individuals and of different species, the new 
science of anaphylaxis has given a new meaning to the old 
generic word “ idiosyneracy.”’ The child that dies or 
sickens suddenly following a dose of horse serum, either 
pure or in the form of a prophylactic or curative seruin 
(diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin) ; the serious if 
not fatal results obtained by injecting warble emulsion 
into warble infested cattle (Hadwen); the pronounced 
shock, sometimes fatal, produced by inoculating bot- 
infested horses with small doses of bot-larva emulsion 
(Shalk and Van Es); the cedematous phenomena often 
caused by the rupturing of warble larve encysted in the 
skin (Jarvis) ; the sickening of cattle injected with hemor- 
rhagic septicemia aggressin made from horses (Marshall), 
the effect of anthrax serum (equine) on cattle, are so many 
outstanding examples of anaphylaxis. 

But, these concern only inoculations, that is, direct 
absorption of the specific protein into the blood of the 
sensitised body. Anaphylaxis may be induced by other 
forms of imbibition. Certain persons are struck down 
with a frightful pruritus and cutaneous cedema after eating 
crabs, oysters or other mollusks; some are poisoned by 
strawberries ; and some are stricken with hay fever or 
asthmatic seizures when exposed to the pollen of certain 
plants ; and horses may develop an array of patchy welts 
all over the body (urticaria) after cating certain kinds of 
feed. These are examples of more or less sustained 
sensitisation. inasmuch as the sensitisation may be prac- 
tically permanent in one instance and passing or undeter- 
mined as to duration in another. In every case, however 
(and this is fundamental), it is absolutely necessary that 
a “* preparing ” dose of the anaphylactic material has been 
imbibed, either by direct inoculation, by ingestion, or, as 
in the case of hay fever, by respiration. 

This much every veterinarian should know about ana- 
phylaxis, since the condition so graphically described by 
Richet, now twenty-six years ago, can be identified as 
such with considerable frequency once the cardinal prin- 
ciples involved are kept in mind in deliberating over the 
diagnosis of disease. In other words, anaphylaxis to the 
veterinarian in practice may be regarded as a state of the 
body which invites the same attention as temperature, 
pulse and respiratory rate, peripheral congestions, con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, appetite, blood count, urinary analysis, 
pruritus, state of the skin, or any of the “ leads” no 
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careful diagnostician ignores in deliberating over a patient. 
It is, in fact, with this single purpose in mind that this 
elementary review of anaphylaxis is written. 

But, to put this suggestion to use it is first essential 
to court as close an acquaintance as possible with the 
anaphylactic shock from the clinical standpoint. The 
practitioner is less interested in the theories which attempt 
to explain the mechanism of this strange phenomenon. 
As practitioners and until the biologists enlighten us 
further, we are justified in regarding anaphylaxis as a 
humoral lysis which acts through the intermediary of the 
nervous system and probably also directly upon the organs. 
Suffice it to know for clinical purposes that the manifesta- 
tions are variable. There are slight forms, intermediate 
forms and grave or fatal forms. As the first may be 
difficult to identify as such it is naturally the last two 
forms which mostly concern the veterinary practitioner 
and which lend themselves for important diagnostic inter- 
pretations. For example, in dogs, an experimental 
anaphylactic shock of the intermediate degree will cause 
them to scratch, roll, shake the head and ears, breathe 
fast and show more or less digestive disorder (diarrhcea, 
attempts to defecate, etc.), while the grave form presents 
an accentuated state of the same disorders (emesis, tachy - 
eardia, dyspnoea, sanguinary stools, violent tenesmus, 
running, and finally ataxia, paraplegia, and 


howling, 
is a truly sufficient synonomy between 


death). There is 
this experimentally induced anaphylaxis and well known 
nervous disorders of dogs. 

While the anaphylactic syndrome differs in its clinical 
manifestation in the different species, the above-mentioned 
symptoms, alone or intermingled, are a fairly good guide 
for the practitioner, especially in regard to the current 
notion that only pathogenic organisms or irritant chemicals 
can produce acute organic lesions. The sanguinary 
diarrhcea of anaphylaxis as well as other of its phenomena 
beautifully prove the contrary. 

In regard to so called ‘ serum sickness ” precipitated 
by injections of biological preparations, the practitioner 
should court a close acquaintance, in view of the growing 
popularity and utilisation of this therapy. The first 
accidents of this order in animals were pointed out more 
than twenty-five years ago when Bartel (cited by Favero 
and Lundardini, La nuova Veterinaria, June, 1925) reported 
the appearance of a threatening reaction in horses injected 
with an anti-influenza serum containing the serum of both 
horses and cattle. It is now well known that grave, if not 
fatal accidents can occur from homologous as well as 


heterologous sera, and that the former can cause accident: 


in sensitised individuals. 

Probably the gravest danger at this time lies in the use 
of anthrax serum where horse serum is used for cattle and 
vice versa. While the danger in so far as death is con- 
cerned is not great, the reactions are none the less to be 
They are unfortunate sequels to the work of a 
practitioner which require embarrassing explanatious. 
The literature (although seldom in this country) contains 
many reports on these phenomena. Carpano (1918) 
reports, fatal accidents from the use of homologous sera in 
both horses and cattle ; and Gerlach (1922) reported the 
sudden death of a cow following a twelve-cubic-centimetre 
dose of anthrax serum of equine origin and also grave 
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symptoms (urticaria, palpebral and vulval cedema, chill) 
in other cows of the same herd which received the same 
dose. About the same time Carenini had analagous 
results with anti-abortion serum in a herd of 160 cows 
when injections of this preventive serum precipitated 
chills, tremblings, dyspnoee, cyanosis, mammary and vulval 
cedema, and colic. 

The most interesting and more recent work done in this 
connection which we are able to cite at this time is that of 
Favero and Lunardini (1925) reviewed in Revue générale 
de Médecine vétérinaire (November, 1927). With the view 
of determining whether the usual therapeutic doses ot 
equine sera are anaphylactic jor cattle, these rescarchers 
injected 10 cubic centimetres of fresh horse serum into six 
cows subcutaneously and six intravenously. Six other 
cows received larger doses (20 to 30 c¢.c.). Guinea-pigs 
were inoculated intraperitoneally with serum oi these cows 
and this was followed with intravenous injections ot 
normal horse serum. The blood of six cows receiving 
the subcutaneous injection proved to be anaphylactic 
for the guinea-pigs and while the same results were obtained 
from only two of the other cows the conclusion drawn was 
that the usunl therapeutic dose (10 c.c ) is liable to sensitise 
animals treated. 








FaTaAL ACCIDENT TO Capt. G. K. HARBER, M.R.C.V.S. 


Motor CAR TURNS TURTLE ON SLIPPERY ROAD. 

We regret to record the death, under tragic circum- 
stances, of Captain George K. Harber, veterinary surgeon, 
of Gadlys Uchaf House, Trecynon. Captain Harber, who 
graduated at London in 1889, was killed on Monday of 
last week in a motor car accident on the main road from 
Trecynon to Hirwain. 

The driver, a young man named Leslie Preston, of 
Aberdare, was unhurt, and owes his life to his tenacious 
grip of the steering wheel. 

The screen, hood, the mudguards, and the front axle of 
the motor car were badly damaged. 

The cause of the accident is attributed solely to the 
slippery condition of the road, which is looked upon by 
motorists as dangerous in wet weather. 

As the motor car neared the curve, it skidded from one 
side of the road to the other and eventually turned turtle. 
The momentum, however, was so great that it re-adjusted 
itself in the rebound. 


THe REVIVAL OF RURAL INDUSTRIES. 


Amongst the :;eakers at the Industrial Conference of 
the Liberal Party, held recently at the Kingsway Hall, 
London, was Professor Share-Jones, Director of Veterinary 
Studies, University of Liverpool, who advocated the 
introduction into Liberal policy of the re-establishment 
of rural industries, particularly those associated with animal 
husbandry. The proposal was accepted unanimously by 
the Conference and the effort to revive an essential feature 
of our national life, and one of great importance to our 
profession, now becomes part of the official Liberal pro- 


gramme. 
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EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT. 


In the colonisation and land development of a 
country a basic factor lies in live stock. Such not 
only connotes individual wealth, but, in a measure, 
the progress of new lands depends on the degree to 
which attention is paid to its live stock industry. 
Flocks and herds are essential for the life of the com- 
munity, for the supply of food and raiment, and, in 
the main, tillage is dependent on animals. Intimately 
associated with the success of colonisation and with 
the progress which the Dominions and Dependencies 
of our Empire have shown throughout the ages, is the 
knowledge required to maintain animal health and 
condition. History has emphasised the fact that in 
Colonial enterprise the veterinary surgeon and veterin- 
ary service generally take a foremost place, and the 
veterinary surgeon is, therefore, marked as an Imperial 
asset. It is well that it should be so. No one can 
be more conversant with animal welfare in its varied 
forms, and the subjection of those deadly and oft 
mysterious diseases which are apt to prevail in the 
crude beginnings of new lands appropriately rests 
with him. It is fitting to refer to veterinary service 
as a pioneer service, and as such it should command 
the respect it deserves in the building up of our great 
Empire. 

In this week’s issue we publish a very interesting 
paper by Lt.-Colonel H. A. Reid on “ The Veterinary 
Profession in Relation to Empire Development,” read 
at the last meeting of the Central Division, giving 
a short resumé of veterinary activity in our distant 
lands and the part played by those of our profession 
who have shared the honour of Empire building ; 
many more well-remembered names could be added 
to those enumerated. 

The conception of Empire, as we see it to-day, 
however, suggests a closer affinity of interest in its 
component parts, and a broadening of resources. A 
fine field is thus presented to veterinary science, and 
we are pleased to think that there is every prospect of 
full advantage being taken to link up the different 
parts of our Empire in the realm of research, and that 
every opportunity will be taken to broaden the basis 
of veterinary science. It is certain that where there 
are demand and opportunity there will always be an 

(Continued at foot af newt column. ) 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Ruptured Diaphragm in a Labrador. 
By G. A. Moors, M.R.C.V.S., Bray. 





On April Ist 1 was called out to see a nine months’ old 
Labrador Retriever. |The dog had been missing for a few 
hours the previous afternoon and was found on a busy road 
in a rather dazed condition about 5 p.m. The owner 
could discover nothing the matter with him except that he 
was breathing very hard and that his collar had been 
stolen. 

When I saw the dog, his coat, which had been jet black, 
contained a large number of white hairs. I wonder was 
this due to shock ? In the human subject the hair often 
turns grey as a result of shock, but 1 never heard of it 
occurring in a dog. 

As to the other symptoms—the animal appeared very 
restless and kept constantly moving about, but appeared 
to get the greatest case when sitting on his haunches. The 
temperature was normal, the pulse about 160, but strong, 
and the respirations were greatly accelerated and almost 
wholly abdominal. There was evidence of fluid in the 
peritoneal cavity, but nothing was heard on auscultation 
or percussion over the lungs. There was distinct pain 
exhibited on palpation over the xiphoid region. The 
animal ate and drank sparingly, but could be tempted 
to take a little bread and milk and scraps of raw meat. 

I spent a long time making an examination of the dog, 
all the while trying to arrive at a diagnosis, but eventually 
I came to the conclusion that the dog had been run over 
and was suffering from a ruptured diaphragm. The fluid 
in the peritoneal cavity puzzled me for a while, but I 
explained it to myself as being blood from a slight rupture 
of the liver. I thought it could not be all due to the 
rupture in the diaphragm. 

I told the owner that the dog had a very poor chance of 
recovering, but I advised him to leave it alone for a few 
days and keep it absolutely quiet, on the bare possibility 
that the rupture might heal. 

No change in the dog’s condition was noted for the next 
few days and he continued to breathe like a horse with 
very bad ‘“ broken wind.” I destroyed the dog on April 
9th. 

On post-mortem examination, I found both the chest and 
abdomen filled with about three pints of brownish-tinted 
limpid fluid. There was a round opening about 24in. in 
diameter in the diaphragm, just above the xiphoid cartilage 
and slightly to the right of the middle line. Its edges were 
healed. Through the opening the right central lobe of the 
liver protruded with portions of the mesentery and small 
jntestine. The protruding portion of the liver appeared 
to be in a state of venous congestion. 








(Continued from previous column. ) 
adequate and fitting supply of scientific workers. 
The policy pursued by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, too, in inviting and encouraging 
Colonial Veterinary organisations to join the Associa- 
tion as Branches or Divisions is a sound one, and will 
help to knit together that common interest in veterin- 
ary science which is altogether for its good, and neces- 
sary for its progress. 
it, 
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Oxygenotherapy in Apoplexy in Lambed Ewes. 
By O. Stinson, M.R.C.V.8., Appleby. 


In the Veterinary Record of April 21st, Mr. Henry Gray 
suggests that it would ensure a useful purpose if someone 
having experience of oxygenotherapy in sheep apoplexy 
would give the benefit of his experience. I am pleased 
to be able to record that inflation of oxygen into the udders 
of lambed ewes with apoplexy is a success. The results 
are more uniform than with milk fever. Previous to in- 
flation with oxygen I used air, but not with the same degree 
of success. I have not made up my mind whether the 
result achieved is actually due to the oxygen or not. 
As with milk fever, the more that can be got into the gland 
before it gets under the skin the better the result, and with 
a cylinder that is what happens. 

I inflate until the skin over the gland is quite tense, so 
that when finished both glands are together the size of a 
man’s head. Both teats are tied with bandaging and in- 
structions left with the owner to take the tapes off in about 
two or three hours, and it frequently happens that when 
he goes to the field to take them off the ewe is grazing with 
the rest of the flock. 

The condition to which L refer in this note usually attacks 
the ewe one week to a month after lambing, particularly 
when the ewes are moved to a better pasture. They are 
comatose (when I see them) and frothing at mouth and 
frequently ingesta is escaping through nostrils and mouth. 

I carry with me a cylinder of oxygen and am finding it 
exceedingly useful. As one cannot usually have ‘ con- 
trols ”’ in practice it would, with regard to many diseases, 
be quite a time before one could safely come to a conclusion, 
but that is decidedly not so in apoplexy of lambed ewes 
it is so obvious. I haye on two occasions found the oxygen 
cylinder extremely useful in, emergency. Undoubtedly it 
helped to save lives in (1) strychnine poisoning by the 
subcutancous injection of oxygen and inhalation of oxygen 
while carrying out artificial respiration during the convul- 
sions ; (2) cyanosis in a cow, due to compression of the 
chest, when I employed venesection with oxygen subcu- 
tancously and by inhalation. 


Otic Acariasis in Cats. 


** A western subscriber asks, * What is the best treatment 
for ear mites in cats ?’”’ says the North American Veterin- 
arian. ‘* We do not presume to know what the ‘ best ’ 
treatinent for this condition is, but a rational method of 


’ >? 


treatment consists in the application of Danish itch oint- ° 


ment in the ears of affected animals and, after thoroughly 
contacting every part of the external meatus with the 
ointment, introducing a cotton pledget and massaging 
with a rotary movement. All excess ointment is removed 
and the patient put away for 24 hours. Thereafter, careful 
removal of ointment that has been allowed to remain, 
together with residual matter, is accomplished with a 
slender forceps armed with small pieces of cotton. The 
manual removal of material from patients’ ears must be 
done gently to avoid causing unnecessary pain and bleed- 
ing. Subsequent to the second treatment, the introduction 
of an ointment containing a one per cent. dilution of 
mercuric oxide, once daily for a week or ten days, will 
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suffice to control the average badly-affected case that is 
not of too long standing. 

** Our querist states further : ‘ Some car troubles in cats 
are characterised by itching, soreness and considerable 
shaking of the head. On examination with the otoscope 
the canal is found to be full of soft, yellowish or brownish 
waxy secretion which fills the end of the instrument. 
This may be cleaned out several times a day and treated 
by ordinary means, but almost 
Is there a name for this condition, and whet 
is a satisfactory treatment ?’ 


se 


it continues to form 
unchecked. 


Parasitic otitis is a common term that designates 
It is usually characterised by 
presence of coagulated material that is adherent to 


the condition described. 
the 
the walls of the external meatus, and this has been well 
described by laymen, who liken it unto ‘ coffee grounds.’ 

“This form of otitis is responsible for most ‘ fits’ scen 
in young cats. It causes pruritus, pain and later the 
inflammation may extend into and involve the middle 
ear, resulting eventually in death of the subject if not 
properly treated. 

* Complications involving the cartilage aud more par- 
ticularly the overlying structures, including the skin, 
make for offensive, unsightly and often painful inflam- 
mations that affect the entire external ear. Some patients 
require irrigation with warm, mildly antiseptic solutions 
before one can begin an examination. Where there is 
much pain, the introduction of an anesthetic solution into 
the meatus is best, preceding any extensive manipulation. 
In some dogs it is necessary to give morphine and later to 
apply a local anesthetic, where ears have been tampered 
with in a bungling fashion. 

‘** In cats the infestation may extend beyond the ears 
and involve the head. In such cases the application of 
Danish itch ointment (this is the twenty-four-hour mange 
cure used in mange as it affects man) once a week, to the 
affected parts will effect a cure, usually after three or four 
applications.” 








MEDALS FOR CLEAN MILK. 


Clean MilleCompetitions have keen held in most counties 
in England and Wales during the past four years, and the 
total number of milk producers competing has shown a 
steady annual increase. Several interested bodies and 
private persons have helped in furthering the aims of the 
competitions by providing trophies of various descriptions 
to be awarded to the leading competitors.  , 

Prominent among these donors have been the National 
Milk Publicity Council and the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, both of whom have freely offered gold, silver, 
and bronze medals. Hitherto, there has been no co- 
operation between these two organisations in respect of 
these awards, with the result that, in some cases, both were 
giving medals in one and the same competition. Now, 
however, as the result of a conference between the National 
Milk Publicity Council, the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, a 
definite scheme of awards has been mutually agreed upon, 
the National Milk Publicity Council agreeing to offer 
medals to be won in approved County ape poner while 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Association will provide super 
awards in the form of a gold medal to the leading competitor 
in each of the advisory provinces, as arranged by the 
Ministry. 
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ABSTRACTS. 


The Sterilisation of Hypodermic Syringes. 


After initial sterilisation by boiling, the syringes are 
placed in rectified or methylated spirit in a previously 
sterilised jar fitted with a screw cap. The needles are 
placed in petrol in a suitable receptacle. Forceps immersed 
in lysol are kept for lifting out the syringes and fitting on 
the needles. Before giving an injection sterile saline solu- 
tion or distilled water is drawn into the syringe to remove 
traces of spirit and petrol. After injection the syringe is 
replaced in the spirit jar without separating the parts, and 
the needles in the petrol, where they remain until next 
required. After use for intravenous injection the syringe 
is re-sterilised by boiling to avoid all risk of transmission of 
infectious disease, and spirit is used for cleaning the rubber 
caps of the injection bottles.-R. J. Gittens (B.M.J., 
1928, 3507, 534). 


B. wrtrycke Infection of Animals killed in Slaughterhouses. 


1. Gheorghiu and G. Costin (C. R. Soc. de Biologie, 
October 13th, 1927, p. 1025), working at Jassy in Rumania, 
encountered a case of human infection with B. aertrycke, 
and decided to investigate the frequency of this organism 
in animals met with at the abattoir. They examined the 
blood and gall bladder of 385 animals, cultures being made 
directly after the animals had been killed. B. aertrycke, 
which was identified by the fermentation, agglutination, 
and complement fixation reactions, was isolated nineteen 
times—-that is, from 4-9 per cent. of animals. The authors 
think that the presence in the blood of organisms which 
are primarily inhabitants of the intestine may be explained 
by the circumstance that the animals were driven twelve 
to eighteen miles to the abattoir, and were not killed until 
some hours later. British Medical Journal. 


irradiated Ergosterol in Rickets, 


‘ 

In the results obtained at the Alder Hey Hospital it was 
found that cod-liver oil and malt and antirachitie diet 
effected a cure in a radiologically severe case in approxi- 
mately fifteen weeks ; exposure to the rays of a tungsten- 
molybdeno-cored carbon arc, in addition to cod-liver oil 
and diet, effected a cure in approximately nine weeks ; 
while exposure to the rays of a new mercury-vapour lamp 
and the administration of irradiated chloresterol, with 
cod-liver oil and diet, together effected a radiological cure 
in approximately five weeks. Actino-therapy in the treat- 
ment of rickets is rapidly becoming a thing of the past ; 
for in irradiated ergosterol the pediatrician possesses a 
potent antirachitic agent more effective than cod-liver 
oil, and when administered in sufficient doses, probably 
more effective than artificial ultra-violet rays, and cer- 
tainly simpler and more economical in practice.—R. 
Aidin (Lancet, 1928, 5449, 230, ex Pharm. Jour.). 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL. 

A quarterly Meeting of Council R.C.V.S. was held at the 
College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Friday, 13th April, 
1928, when there were present :—Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank 
(President) in the Chair, Major J. Abson, Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, Prof. J. B. Buxton, Messrs. J. Clarkson, J. C. 
Coleman, Prof. J. F. Craig, Prof. 8. H. Gaiger, Mr. A. 
Gofton, Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. J. Holroyd, 
R. Hughes, W. S. King, G. H. Livesey, G. H. Locke, Sir 
John M’Fadyean, Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, J. McKinna, 
G. P. Male, Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, Mr. W. D. Rees, 
Dr. J. Share-Jones, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, Messrs. 8. H. 
Slocock, T. F. Spencer, E. Alfred West, Prof. A. W. 
Whitehouse, Mr. J. Willett, and Prof. G. H. Wooldridge. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, which had been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The Secrerary read the Obituary List. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Letters apologising for absence were received from 
Mr. Sumner, who had suffered a family bereavement and 
could not be present, and from Mr. J. H. Carter, who was 
also unable to attend. 

(2) From the Officers’ Benevolent Department, on 
behalf of Lady Haig, thanking the Council for their letter of 
condolence on the death of Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 

(3) From the Rector of the Veterinary High School of 
Hanover inviting the President of the College to the 
festival celebrating the 150th anniversary of the foundation 
of the High School in Hanover, to be held i3th-15th June. 

The PRESIDENT: I may say, gentlemen, that I have 
written acknowledging the receipt of this invitation to be 
present, and saying that I hope I shall be there. Is it 
your wish that I should be there officially ? 

The Council agreed, and voted expenses. 

(4) From the National Milk Publicity Council, which is 
organising the next World’s Dairy Congress to be held in 
London from 26th June to 5th July, inviting the nomina- 
tion of a representative. 

The PresIDENT: .\ personal explanation from me may 
facilitate matters here. The World’s Dairy Congress has 
been held in various centres in the past, but this is the first 
occasion on which a Veterinary Section has been included. 
I have been asked to preside over that Section, and I am 
hoping that we shall have a very representative Section in 
the proceedings of this Congress. I should like your 
support as the Council of this College for this Congress, 
which I think is a very important one. Delegates will 
come from practically all over the world to this Congress. 
The last one was held in America, I think, four or five 
years ago, and we ought not to lose the opportunity of 
having the profession well represented. 

That is the reason why I consented to act as President 
of the Veterinary Section. Some of you have seen the 
programme. I think the programme, when it is available 
in its final form, will show that interesting papers will be 
contributed, and will ensure a reasonably good discussion, 
not only by members in this country, but also by veterin- 
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arians from abroad. Is it your wish that I, or some other 
person, should act as your delegate to this Congress ? 

Mr. A. Gorron: | move that the President of this 
College represent the College at this Conference. 

Mr. McKInNA seconded, and the motion was carried. 

(5) From the Royal Institute of Publie Health inviting 
the College to appoint delegates to the Congress to be 
held in Dublin from Wednesday, 15th, to Monday, 20th 
August, by the invitation of the Government of the Irish 
Free State. 
Bacteriology, Maternity and Child Welfare, and Section 4 
the Production and Control of Milk and Food. The 
meetings would be held in the University of Dublin, 
Trinity College. 

Professor J. F. Crate said that he knew something about 
the matter, because he had been asked to preside over one 


There would be Sections of State Medicine. 


of the Sections. His country would like to see the veterin- 
ary profession well represented at that Congress, and 
since it was a State invitation, it was well worth their 
while to be represented. 

Sir JouN M’FADYEAN moved that the President of the 
College or his nominee be requested to attend as the 
delegate of the Council and, Professor CRAIG seconding, 
the motion was carried. 

(6) From the Royal Sanitary Institute asking the 
Council to appoint delegates to attend the 39th Conference, 
to be held at Piymouth from 16th-2lst July. Accom- 
panying the invitation was a provisional programme 
showing the Sections, including one in Veterinary Science, 
of which the President is Major Hobday and the Recording 
Secretary Mr. James R. Hayhurst. 

The PrEsIDENT: You will remember that this Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute has received our support 
for some years now, and last year for the first time the 
veterinary profession was- promoted to the dignity of 
having a full Section of its own. Is it your wish that we 
should be represented at the Conference of this Institute ? 

The Council agreed, and the President, or his nominee, 
was appointed to represent the Council. 

(7) The Secretary: We have received information 
from the Institute of the Horse with regard to the Annual 
General Meeting which was held in February, and the 
President has instructed me to bring this before you, since 
one of the Members of the Council of the Institute of the 
Horse is the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

The PrEstpENT : The question is whether this Institute 
of the Horse should continue to receive our support. Last 
year we decided we would support it. The objects are 
numerous. Mr. McIntosh is on the Council, I think, but 
although, as your President, I was told that I had a seat 
on the Council, as far as I can make out I have had no 
summons to attend any Council Meeting. I do not know 
whether Mr. McIntosh can help us at all. 

Mr. McInrosu : With regard to that, I cannot add very 
much to what I said on a previous occasion, when I 
suggested that this Council would do well to identify 
itself with the work of the Institute. The Institute, of 
course, is moving very slowly, for various reasons. It 
has got to get support, and it is sometimes difficult in these 
times to get the necessary support to make the work very 
visible, but progress is being made. 
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1 am surprised to hear the President has received no 
communication, because his name has been on the Council 
having the President of this College as one of their members. 
Why the President should not have received communica- 
tions I cannot understand. I receive them regularly, 
although I am not able to attend all the meetings. 


and the Institute appreciate very much the honour of 


The Institute have not been able to do a great deal yet, 
simply because they have not got the money, but they 
increased their membership last year by about 300, and 
they include very influential people. As to how tar they 
will be able to succeed in their objects I cannot say at the 
moment, but I think it is a very worthy thing to support, 
and the interests which they have at heart are such as I 
think this College should support. 

Professor Hospay: I should like to support what Mr. 
McIntosh has said. The meetings have been held regu- 
larly. Iam a Member of the Council, and I do not under- 
stand why you have not had these communications. I 
should like to propose that we continue our support for 
another year, anyhow. 

The PrestpEnt : Is it your wish, after what you have 
heard, that you should continue to support the Institute 
of the Horse ? 

Hon. TREASURER: What is the subscription ? 

The PrestpENtT: One guinea. 

Mr. G. P. Mate: I should like to propose that we 
continue to support the Institute. 

Mr. Stocock : I second that. 

The motion was carried. 

The PreEstipENT That concludes the correspondence. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
FINANCE AND GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE. 


Mr. McK inna read the following Report of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, and proposed that it be 
received and adopted :- 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The Treasurer submitted his Financial Statement for 
the Quarter, showing an adverse balance of £707 Ils. 8d., 
and liabilities amounting to £693 13s. 10d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s Statement be 
approved, and that he be ordered to pay the liabilities 
shown, together with payments accruing during the 
ensuing quarter. 

The Secretary reported that since the previous meeting 
proceedings had been taken against 42 members for the 
recovery of Annual Fees in arrears, and that in consequence 
the sum of £59 had been recovered at a cost of £10. 

The Secretary was instructed with regard to proceedings 
to be taken in 14 further cases. 

The Sub-Committee on the Library Extension reported 
that they had held two meetings and, as authorised, had 
accepted the revised estimate of Messrs. Kerridge for the 
refurnishing of the Library at a total cost of £1,545. The 
work had been put in hand and is to be completed by the 
20th April. A part of the discarded bookcases had been 
disposed of for the sum of £35. It was resolved that the 
report be adopted. 

It was resolved that the Fire Insurance on the contents 
of the building be increased by £2,000, that the 
guarantee insurance in respect of the Secretary be dis- 
continued and that the amount of the guarantee of the 
Assistant Secretary be increased to £500. 
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Kstimates were received for examination stationery, 
and the Secretary was authorised to accept the estimate 
of the Central Educational Co., Ltd. 

The Secretary reported that out of accumulated income, 
£115 19s. 4d. of Consols had been purchased for the 
Steel Memorial Fund, bringing the total capital to £700, 
and that £300 Consols had been purchased for the Jubilee 
Memorial Fund, bringing the total to £1,400 ; the invest- 
ments being made in the name of the Official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds. It was resolved that the action of the 
Treasurer be approved. 

It was resolved that the question of arranging for a 
professional valuation of the property be deferred for the 
time being. 

It was resolved that the following members be appointed 
a Committee to make arrangements for the forthcoming 
Annual Dinner: -President, Treasurer, Major Hobday, 
Messrs. Livesey, McIntosh, Major-Gen. Sir J. Moore, and 
Prof. Wooldridge. 

Mr. E. A. West seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the Report, which was carried. 

The PrestpEnt : I feel sure you will permit me to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Mr. McKinna on being 


once again among us. (Applause.) 
Mr. McKinna: Thank you, Mr. President. 


EXAMINATION COMMITTEE, 


Professor J. B. Buxron read the following Report of the 
Special Meeting of the Examination Committee, held on 
Wednesday, llth April, 1928, and moved that it be 
received and adopted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

It was resolved that the following rules be made with 
regard to the duties of Internal Examiners :— 

4. The {nternal Examiner will not set written ques- 
tions, but in other respects his position is equal with 
that of each of the External Examiners, provided that 
he has taken his full part in the examination. 

8. The allocation of marks by the Internal and 
Kixternal Examiners must not be made simply by 
averaging the marks awarded by each examiner. The 
marks to be allotted for a written paper or for an oral 
examination must be arrived at by agreement of the 
three examiners (if the Internal Examiner has taken part 
in the examinations); in case of disagreement, the 
majority shall decide. An Internal Examiner shall not 
take part in the assigning of marks to a student unless 
he has taken his full part in both the written and oral 
examination of that student. He may be present at 
the summing up but, with respect to any student in whose 
examination he has taken no part, only in a consultative 
capacity. 

It was resolved that at the next meeting, Schedule 2, 
Syllabus of Subjects for Professional Examinations, be 
considered in detail. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Professor Buxron then read the Second Report of the 
Examination Committee, and proposed that it be received 


and adopted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

A letter was received from Mr. R. J. Hickes in reference 
to his report on the December examinations, which was 
approved. 

The Secretary reported that two examinations had been 
held for the Fellowship Diploma, at which three candidates 
entered. The following were successful:—Mr. Arnold 
Worsley Holtum, B.V.S8c., D.V.H., and Mr. John George 
Wright. 





Educational Certificates, Nos. 3180-8 and 3192, were 
submitted and approved. 

An application was made by the College of Preceptors 
for the recognition of the September examination already 
advertised on the same conditions as heretofore, and it 
was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

An application for the recognition of the Preliminary 
Examination of the Chartered Insurance Institute under 
Byelaw 59, was received, but not acceded to. 

Tt was resolved—(a) That exemption under Byelaw 62 
be granted to the following candidates, Nos. 3140, 5186, 
3189. 

(6) That subject to the production of proper evidence, 
exemption under Byelaw 62 be granted to candidate 
No. 3190. 

(c) That it be left to the President and Chairman to make 
enquiries with regard to the credentials of candidate 
No. 3191. 

(d) An application was received for the recognition of 
the degree of M.D. of the University of Malta as qualifying 
for exemption under Byelaw 62, and it was resolved 
that the application be acceded to. 

An application was received from (War Service) candidate 
No. 2185, who had been rejected at the Class D examination 
in July and December, 1927, for permission to sit at the 
examination in July next without further attendance at 
an affiliated College. 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

Applications were received from two part-time Inspectors 
for exemption from the whole or part of the provisions of 
Byelaw 106 (3). 

[t was resolved that the applications be not acceded to. 

The Secretary reported that five D.V.S.M. examination 
candidates were in training at the Veterinary College of 
Ireland, and that it would be necessary to arrange for an 
examination to be held at that centre. 

It was resolved that the date of the written examination 
for the D.V.S.M. be altered to June 18th and 19th. The 
oral examination to commence in Dublin on June 20th, 
and in Edinburgh on Jtine 25th. 

Applications for clection as Examiners were considered 
and the Committee reeommend the appointment of the 
following :— 


MEMBERSHIP, 
Ciass D. Medicine. 
John Brown, F.R.C.V.S. 
F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S. 
Surgery. 
R. J. Hickes, F.R.C.V.S. 
D. Imrie, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crass C. Pathology. 
T. J. Bosworth, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.5.M. 
H. B. Maitland, M.D., M.R.C.S., LRP. 


Materia Medica. ' 
H. Tudor Hughes, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
H. A. Reid, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., F.R.S.E. 


Hygiene. 
F. Chambers, F.R.C.V.S. 
W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S. 


Crass B. Anatomy. 
H. G. Bowes, F.R.C.V.S. 
Kk. S. Shave, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.8S., L.R.C.P. 


Histology and Physiology. 
W. H. Andrews, D.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
F. W. Lamb, M.D., D.P.H. 


Stable Management. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S. 
S. J. Motton, F.R.C.V.S. 


Crass A. Chemistry and Physics. 
G. D. Lander, D.Se. 
J. KE. Mackenzie, D.Se., Ph.D. 
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W. T. Saxton, M.A. 
P. J. White, M.B., F.R.S.E. 


D.V.S.M. 
Appointment to be for one year only. 
Epizootiology, Veterinary Bacteriology and Protozooloygy. 
D. Kehoe, M.R.C.V.S. 
T. J. Bosworth, B.Se., M.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M. 
D. C. Matheson, F.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M. 


Hygiene, Meat Inspection, Dairy and Milk inspection. 
D. Dunne, F.R.C.V.S. 
R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S. 
J. MeAllan, M.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S. 


FELLOWSHIP. 
I. T. G. Browne, M.R.C.V.S. 
B. Gorton, M.R.C.V.S8., M.P.S. 
E. S. Shave, F.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Il. W. H. Andrews, D.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
F. W. Lamb, M.D., D.P.H. 
J. Lindsay, M.D. 
W. Legge Symes, M.R.C.S. 


Itt. T. J. Bosworth, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
D. Kehoe, M.R.C.V.S. 
D. C. Matheson, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
F. C. Minett, D.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 


IV. T. W. M. Cameron, M.A., D.Se., Ph.D., M.R.C.V.S. 
R. 8S. MacDougall, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
A. W. Noel-Pillers, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 


V. W.H. Andrews, D.Se., M.R.C.V:S. 
G. W. Clough, D.Se. 
W. J. Dilling, M.B., Ch.B. 
G. D. Lander, D.Se. 


VI. John Brown, F.R.C.V.S. 
H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S. 
F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.S. 
L. P. Pugh, B.Se., F.R.C.V.S. 
S. Villar, F.R.C.V.S. 


Vil. F. 8. H. Baldrey, F.R.C.V.S. 
H. E. Cross, A.Se., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
T. M. Doyle, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
W. Jowett, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
W. A. Pool, M.R.C.V.S. 
VII. D. Imrie, M.R.C.V.S. 
J. Macqueen, F.R.C.V.S. 
W. M. Mitchell, M.B., Ch.B., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
J. J. O'Conncr, M.R.C.V.S. 
EK. Brayley Reynolds, M.R.C.V.S. 


IX. W. Brown, B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
B. DeVine, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
J. McAllan, M.A., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S. 
W. Woods, F.R.C.V.S. 
R. Simpson, F.R.C.V.S8., D.V.S.M. 


Mr. Stocock seconded the motion, which was carried’ 


Election of Examiners. 

On the motion of Mr. McKinna, seconded by Mr. 
Clarkson, the-Council went into Committee to consider the 
election of examiners. 

The meeting of the Council being resumed 

The PrEestpENt : Will you formally resolve, gentlemen, 
that the names submitted be approved by the Council for 
the Examination for Membership, Classes D, C, B and A, 
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for the D.V.8.M. Examination, and also for the complete 
panel from which the Fellowship Examiners are selected ? 

Professor Buxton : I propose that the names submitted 
be adopted. 

Mr. McKINNA seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The PrREsIDENT: I am asked to report that the election 
of the examiners for the Jubilee Memorial not being 
necessary this year, the election has been deferred until 
next year. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


The SEcRETARY read the two Reports of the Registration 
Committee. 


Meeting of llth April, 1928. 

The minutes of the meetings held on January I1th and | 
12th, having been printed and circulated, were taken as 
read, and signed as correct. 

CasE. No. 2311, Ward, A.E., member, Canvassing. 
This member appeared to answer charges of canvassing 
the clients of his former employer, Mr. J. B. Walker. 
Both members were present, accompanied by _ their 
solicitors. After hearing evidence on both sides, the 
parties were requested to withdraw. 

The Committee then considered the evidence, and it 
was resolved :— 

(a) That the Committee find the charges proved ; 

(6) That the accused member be censured and warned 

as to his future conduct. 

The member was thereupon called into the Council Room 
and censured by the President, who warned him against 
any repetition of the offence, and expressed the hope that 
if possible the former friendship which existed between 
the two parties would be renewed. 

Meeting of 12th April, 1928. 

Cases. (i) Members. No. 2320, Boyd, J. Me.K. This 
member appeared in answer to a charge of covering and 
meeting in consultation an unqualified practitioner. 
A further charge that he had been convicted of being 
drunk whilst in charge of a motor car with a fine and the 
suspension of his licence was also considered. The member 
was questioned by the President as to his conduct and was 
afterwards asked to withdraw. 

After deliberating on the replies made by the accused 
member, it was resolved :— 

(a) That the Committee find the charges proved ; 

(6) That the member be required to report to the Council 

as to his good behaviour in six months’ time ; 

(c) That the President be authorised to administer a 

severe censure and to warn the member of the 
serious consequences wifich may follow a repetition 
of the offences. 
The member was then called in and the finding of the 
Committee communicated to him by the President. 

No. 2225, Moore, R. de C., Covering. This member 
appeared in answer to a charge that in spite of his under- 
taking given to the Council on two previeus occasions 
that he would sever his connection with the John Coleman 
Establishment he had not carried out his promise. On 
being questioned, the member admitted the offence but 
pleaded extenuating circumstances. 

On his retiring from the Council Room it was resolved 
that the member be informed that unless he is able to 
produce satisfactory evidence of his good conduct at the 
next meeting of Council to be held in July next his name 
will be removed from the Register of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The member was re-admitted and informed of this finding 
and severely cautioned by the President. 

No. 2229, Conduct. This case was deferred for further 
evidence. 

No. 2256. Nature of Evidence in Police Court. 
case was ordered to stand over for further evidence. 

No. 2275, Giving Testimonial. A satisfactory explana- 
tion and undertaking were received in this case. 


This 
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No. 2288, Advertising. It was resolved that no further 
action be taken. 

No. 2306. Advertising and Covering. Explanation 
received from this member to the effect that the offences 
complained of had been discontinued. 

No. 2308, Police Court Evidence. It was resolved that 
there was no case. 

No. 2321, Contributing signed articles to the Press. 
It was resolved that no action be taken. 

No. 2322, Employment of Unqualified Assistant. This 
ease was deferred, the Solicitor being instructed to request 
the complainant to submit evidence of actual cases of the 
unprofessional conduct complained of. 

No. 2323, Conduct. It was resolved that no action be 
taken. 

No. 2324, Covering. <A satisfactory explanation was 
received in this case. 

No. 2325, Advertising. A satisfactory explanation was 
submitted in this case. 

No. 2326 (Existing Practitioner), Covering Unregistered 
Son. It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to 
warn the accused practitioner, and to require an under- 
taking that the breach of Byelaws will be discontinued. 

No. 2336, Contributing signed articles to the Farmer and 
Stockbreeder. The Secretary was instructed to communi- 
cate with this member requesting an explanation to be 
submitted to the Committee at its next meeting. 

No. 2337, Leslie, Allan. The Secretary reported the 
correspondence published in the Veterinary Record of 
March 17th last, between the President of the College and 
Mr. A. Leslie. It was resolved— 

(a) That the action of the President be cordially 

approved ; 

(6) That in the opinion of this Committee the conduct of 

Mr. Leslie deserves the severest censure. 

(ii) Non-members. No. 2074. The Secretary read a 
letter addressed to the Earl of Birkenhead, but reported 
that no reply had been received. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to send 
a further communication to the Earl of Birkenhead, and 
that a deputation consisting of the President and Mr. 
McIntosh be authorised to wait upon the Minister of 
Agriculture in order to lay before him the views of the 
College on this matter. 

No. 2235B, Worswick, C. A., Canine Specialist. In 
the absence of satisfactory evidence, this case was struck 
out. 

No. 2292, Using title ‘‘ Doctor,” and ** Hospital, Horses 
and Dogs.” On the Solicitor’s report that no similar 
description was to be found on the premises, it was resolved 
that no action be taken. 

No. 2319, Burden, L., Display of Diploma. This case 
was deferred for further evidence. 

No. 2320, Hughes, A. O., Name removed from Register 
in 1908, but still uses title ‘‘ Veterinary Surgeon.” It 
was resolved that an undertaking be required in this case, 
failing which a prosecution be instituted. 

No. 2327, Blake, P. D., Canine Specialist. It was 
reported that the offence in this case had been discontinued. 

No. 2328, Selfridges. Correspondence was submitted 
from Messrs. Selfridges, and the Secretary was instructed 
to submit the correspondence to the Managing Director, 
and to request his comments thereon. 

Nos. 2329, 2330, 2331, 2332. It was resolved that in 
each of these complaints there was no case for action. 

No. 2334. Brigham. Appointed as Veterinary Surgeon 
to the Bridlington Corporation. A letter was received 
from the Town Clerk undertaking that the title ‘* Veterinary 
Surgeon” will not in future be used. 

No. 2335, Wenmouth, F., ‘“‘ Hon. Canine Specialist.” 
Described in newspaper as Veterinary Surgeon. The 
Secretary reported that the newspaper had published a 
letter from him stating that Mr. Wenmouth was not a 
veterinary surgeon, and the action of the Secretary was 
approved. 

The Secretary submitted correspondence with the 
Hendon Urban Distriet Council, Hampstead Borough 
Council, Walthamstow Urban District Council, Borough of 
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Watford, London County Council Mental Hospitals Depart- 
ment, all of which bodies had during the preceding 
quarter advertised for tenders from Veterinary Surgeons. 
The Secretary stated that he had informed these bodies 
of the resolution of the Council passed in October, 1920, 
and had also reminded all members of the College prac- 
tising in the districts concerned. It was resolved that the 
action of the Secretary be approved. 

A letter was received from the Secretary of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association suggesting the advisability 
of advertisements being inserted from time to time in 
local newspapers where necessary, announcing that the 
Byelaws of the College prohibited members from adver- 
tising. It was resolved that the matter be left in the hands 
of the Secretary. 

The President reported that, as instructed by the Com- 
mittee at its previous meeting, he had met the Secretary of 
the R.S.P.C.A. and discussed with him the proposal of 
the Society to institute a scheme of Free Veterinary Advice 
and Treatment for Sick Animals of the Poor, to be given 
by qualified veterinary surgeons, and generally the relations 
of members of the profession with the R.S.P.C.A. 

He had suggested the advisability of a joint meeting 
being appointed to consider these two questions, and a 
letter was submitted from the Secretary to the Society 
stating that the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. approved of the 
proposal. It was resolved 

(2) That a Sub-Committee of six be appointed to confer 

with a similar Sub-Committee of the R.S.P.C.A. ; 

(6) That the Sub-Committee consist of the President, 

Mr. Livesey, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. McIntosh, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Moore, and Dr. Share-Jones, 
and the President be empowered to nominate 
an additional member, if necessary 


The PresipENt moved, and Mr. J. WILLErr seconded 
the motion, that the report be received and adopted. 

Mr. CoLEMAN : I notice that in the Report no comment 
is made on the number of expressions of opinion yesterday 
with regard to the unsatisfactory evidence submitted for 
the complainant. It is continually being thrown in my 
face by country practitioners that the Council does nothing 
for them. and I am continually pointing out to them that 
the evidence they submit is not sufficient. I think perhaps 
a good purpose would be served on this occasion by this 
being pointed out in the Report, so that the practitioners 
can see that when they bring a complaint before us they 
should bring it in such a form that we can deal with it. 
Much time is wasted by the Council in dealing with cases 
where proper evidence is not submitted. The result of 
our examinations yesterday was very unsatisfactory. 
Many of the cases looked, on the face of it, very unsatis- 
factory, yet we had no evidence to support us in taking 
any action. It should be made clear by notice in our 
record that this is because we do not have sufficient 
evidence given to us to deal with cases brought before 
us which probably would be dealt with seriously if we 
had proper evidence. 

The Presipent: I would remind you that a lengthy 
statement to that effect has appeared in the Annual 
Report for some time, though unfortunately without 
much effect. 

Mr. CoLeEMAN: IL know, Sir, but it is rather a waste of 
time to deal with cases where we have not sufficient 
evidence. ' 

The PRESIDENT: Quite. 

Mr. COLEMAN: Expression was given to that view by 
many speakers yesterday, and I believe also by you, Sir ; 
and it was said that it was unsatisfactory, and that prac- 
titioners did not recognise we could not deal with cases 
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unless sufficient evidence was submitted, nor could we sit 
as judge and at the same time procure evidence ourselves. 

That expression of opinion was made, and should be 
made clear to country practitioners, who often express 
great dissatisfaction with the work of the Council. That 
has been my contention all through. Our Reports are 
always clear and concise, but as they appear in the record 
they do not convey to the general practitioner the slightest 
idea of the work this Council is doing. The Reports are 
far too short, and not at all interesting to the general 
practitioner. who is not in direct contact with the Council, 

The PreEsIDENT: Have you any proposition to make, 
Mr. Coleman ? 

Mr. COLEMAN : I propose that some short comment on 
the lines I have suggested be included in some place in 
the record, either as remarks made or as a resolution, or 
however you think fit and proper. 

The Prestpent : No doubt your own remarks will draw 
the attention of the public to the matter. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: That is sufficient, if you think it is in 
order. 

The Prestvent: If there are no other comments, I will 
put the motion. 


The motion was carried. 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Gorron read the following Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and proposed that it be received and 
adopted : 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signedas 
correct. 

The following report of the Irish Free State Sub-Com- 
mittee was received and adopted : 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
signed as correct. 

The Secretary read the report of an_ interview 
between the President and Secretary of the College 
and the Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of 
Industry and Commerce of the Irish Free State. 

It was resolved to recommend to the Council that the 
report be adopted. 

The Dogs’ Protection Bill and the Exportation of Horses 
Bill were submitted, and it was resolved that steps be taken 
to oppose the Dogs’ Protection Bill. 

A draft of a proposed Ordinance for the control of 
veterinary practice in Palestine was submitted and 
approved. 

Correspondence was submitted in the matter of the 
disbandment of the R.A.V.C. (T.F.) Mobile Veterinary 
Sections, but it was resolved that no action be taken. 


The Secretary submitted a report with regard to the- 


manner in which the services of a Veterinary Officer in 
Malaya had been terminated, but in view of further informa- 
tion submitted by the member, no action was taken. 

A letter was received from the Clerk to the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers requesting that the College should 
nominate a member to serve on the Registration Com- 
mittee of the Company. 

It was resolved that the request be acceded to and that 


Mr. E. Alfred West be nominated to serve on the Committee. 
Mr. HuaGueEs seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Mr. Gorron : I move that we now go into Committee 

to receive the Report of the Irish Free State Committee. 
Professor BuxTon seconded the motion, which was 

carried. 


The meeting of the Council being resumed 
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Mr. Gorron : I now move that the Report of the Irish 
Free State Sub-Committee be received and adopted. 
Mr. West seconded the motion, which was carried. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY COMMITTER. 


Dr. O. CHarnock Bravery read the following Report 
of the Publication and Library Committee, and moved 
that it be received and adopted. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct, 

On the recommendation of the Library Sub-Committee, 
it was resolved- 

(a) That the undermentioned books be purchased for 
the Library : 

‘German-English Dictionary of Medical Terms,” Lang 
and Meyers; ** Dictionary of Bacteriological Equivalents,” 
Partridge ; “Treatise on the One-Humped Camel in 
Health and Disease,’ Leese ; ** Poisonous Plants on the 
Farm,” Longe. 

(6) That the Library subscribe to the Journal of Dairy 
Scrence. 

The Librarian reported presentations to the Library 
to the number of 72 by Messrs. J. W. Dollar, Wm. 
MeMiller, Professor Hobday, Mr. F. J. Meggitt, and others. 

It was resolved that the best thanks of the Council be 
accorded to the respective donors. 

The Librarian reported that 31 
purchased during the quarter. 

The Librarian reported that the balance of the grant 
made by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, amounting 
to £200, had now been received. 

It was resolved that the Librarian be appointed the 
representative of the College on the Council of the Central 
Library for Students. 

The draft Annual Report was submitted and it was 
resolved that with the emendations suggested the report 
be recommended for approval by the Council. 

A report on the progress of the work of refurnishing 
the Library was received and approved. 

It was resolved that arrangements be made for the 
re-organised Library to be formally opened on the date 
of the Annual General Meeting, and that the arrangements 
for the ceremony be left in the hands of the President, 
the Chairman, and Professor Buxton. 

Mr. McIn'rosu seconded the motion, which was carried- 


volumes had _ been 


HoNoURS AND PRIZES COMMITTEE. 


Major-General Sir JoHN Moore read the following Report 
of the Honours and Prizes Committee, and moved that it 
be received and adopted. : 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been 
printed and circulated, were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

It was resolved that the John Henry Steel Memorial 
Medal be awarded to Dr. J. Share-Jones and to Professor 
G. H. Wooldridge, in consideration of their contributions 
to the advancement of Veterinary Science. 

The regulations for the award of the Jubilee Memorial 
Prize were considered, and it was resolved to recommend 

(a) That the amount of the prize be increased to £140 ; 

(b) That the next examination for the award of the prize 
be held in September, 1929 ; 

(ec) That the regulations be amended so as to provide 
that candidates who have qualified within the four years 
preceding the date of the examination shall be eligible. 


Mr. MALE seconded the motion. 

The PresipEnt : I feel sure, before I put this, gentlemen, 
you will all join with me in congratulating Dr. Share-Jones 
and Professor Wooldridge on being selected to receive the 
John Henry Steel Memorial Medal. (Applause.) They 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Central Division. 


INTERESTING IxuIBits At RoYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
MEETING. 

The presentation to the Fellows of the Central Division 
of an important paper, ‘“‘ The Veterinary Profession in 
Relation to Empire Development,” by Lieut.-Col. H. A. 
Reid, was the feature of a meeting of the Division, held in 
the Common Room at the Royal Veterinary College, 
Cainden Town, on Thursday, April 12th, 1928. This paper 
is reproduced, with the discussion which followed it, at 
the commencement of this of the Record. The 
interest of the evening was enhanced by the presentation 


issue 


of a number of unusual exhibits. 

The chair was occupied by the President (Captain W. K. 
‘ownson), and there were also present: Captain J. Bell, 
Mr. W. Brown, Major Frank Chambers, Captain T. M. 
Doyle, Dr. T. Hare, Principal F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. 
J. W. MelIntosh, Major-General Sir J. Moore, Mr. W. 
Perryman, Dr. A. Leslie Sheather, Major P. W. Dayer- 
Smith, Mr. KE. L. Stroud, Captain 8. Villar, Mr. R. A. 
Willett, Mr. J. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, and 
Mr. J. F. Macdonald (Hon. Secretary). 

Visitors. Mr. N. 8. Barron, Mr. A. C. Fraser, Captain 
J. D. Haywood, Captain H. A. Idenden, Mr. A. B. Orr, 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Reid, and Dr. A. W. Whitehouse. 

The minutes of the previous meeting. as they appeared 
in the minute book, were taken as read and were confirmed, 
though they had not been published in the Record, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

(1) Apologies for absence from: Major H. Kirk, Mr. 
G. P. Male, Captain 8. J. Motton and Captain. H. L. 
Roberts. 

(2) From Captain Ross Grant, as follows :— 

West Central Hotel, 
Southampton Row, 
W.C.1. 

Dear Mr. Macdonald,—I am leaving for South America 
on 7th inst., so am sorry I will not be able to attend 
the meeting on the 12th inst. 

I expect to be away for about three months and hope to 
then have a brief period in England before going on to 
Australia—perhaps I may then have the pleasure of seeing 








(Contmnued from previous page.) 
will not expect me to say any more at this moment, 
except to announce that if the Report is approved 
by you these medals will be presented at the Annual 
Meeting. 1 will now put the motion for the adoption 
of the Report. 

The motion was carried. 

The PresipEnt : That concludes the business of receiving 
the Reports of Committees. Before we proceed to the 
notices of motion, I will ask your authority to affix the 
common seal of the College to the Authority for Prosecution 

Professor BuxTon proposed that authority be given. 

Mr. McKinna seconded the motion, which was carried. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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you and attending a meeting before my final (?) departure 
for the Antipodes. 

May I commend to you my successor at Australia House, 
Mr. R. H. Heywood, who will carry on my work there. | 
have told him how pleasant my visits to the Central Division 
have always been. 

Please convey to the President my very sincere good 
wishes and thanks for the great kindness and hospitality 
which I have always received from my friends at the Cen- 
tral. 

My stay in London has been most pleasant and happy, 
mainly on account of the good fellowship and kindly feeling 
which I have found to prevail throughout both business 


and persona: relations. 
It is with very sincere regret that I find my term coming 
to a close.—Very sincerely yours, Ross GRANT. 


The Presipent: I should like to mention, with refer- 
ence to this letter from Captain Ross Grant, that he is an 
Honorary Fellow of this Society, and I am sure we shall 
be all very pleased to welcome him back again. (Applausce.) 

(3) From the Secretary of the National Horse Association 
of Great Britain, saying that they held a meeting on April 
2nd. ‘* Mr. Perryman, our representative was present,” 
said the Hon. Secrerary, “‘ and he may be able to give 
us a short account of what business was transacted.” 

Mr. W. PerryMan: The meeting of the National Horsc 
Association in question was the annual meeting. ‘hc 
road question is being dealt with most thoroughly all over 
England. A sub-committee has been appointed and is 
going over the various roads and reporting to the Associa- 
tion. Their report will come up later. 

They appreciate the fact that our Society and other 
societies are supporting them in their “‘ Back to the Horse ” 
propaganda. I think in the course of a few weeks they 
are going to issue another set of circulars, as the former 
set met with great success amongst horse owners generally. 

1 think that this is a movement with which we, as a 
Society, should be in continual touch, because it is doing 
very good work, and in doing anything that we can to 
assist it in its effort to get the horse back to the roads, 
we shall be helping ourselves. 

The PrestpEnt: You have heard Mr. Perryman’s 
remarks. I have to thank him, on behalf of the Society, 
for attending the meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

At this point, Professor WooLDRIDGE said: I have to 
make the apology of several members of the Society who 
are unable to be present this evening owing to their being 
in attendance at meetings at Red Lion Square. Some of 
us have played truant from those meetings in order to get 
here. 

New MEMBERS: (a) Nominations.—Mr. Richard Scott, 
of Aldershot, and Captain J. D. Haywood, of Golder’s 
Green, were nominated as Fellows of the Society. 

(b) Elections.—The elections as Fellows were made ot 
Messrs. C. E. Woodrow, of Wellingborough, and C. J. 
Hopson, of Golder’s Green. 


MorsBip SPECIMENS. 


Dr. A. L. SHearHER : I have here the liver of a Spaniel 
to show you. I am indebted for it to Mr. Ambrose, of 
Weybridge, and he gave me the following history of the 
case. 

It was a four-year-old Spaniel and, before he was called 
in, it had been capricious in its appetite for several weeks. 
When he saw it, the dog was very dull and had a sub- 
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normal temperature. He describes the eyes as bulging as 
if the dog had exophthalmic goitre. Vomiting was not a 
pronounced symptom; the dog had vomited only three times 
in ten days. When he saw it the second time the dog 
had completely lost its appetite,’ but showed great thirst. 
By manual examination he was able to find that the liver 
was in a nodular condition. It is interesting to note that 
the dog had been run over twice by motor-cars. The first 
time he broke a hind leg, and the second time one of the 
fore-legs was broken. 

The condition shown by the specimen is that of diffuse 
adeno-carcinoma. The first thing that strikes one is 
that the lobulation is extraordinarily distinct over the 
greater part of the liver, and scattered through it there 
are little umbilicated nodules. At places, generally near 
the margins, there are fairly large patches which are a 
buft colour. 

Microscopical examination of sections showed that 
practically the whole of this new tissue round the lobules 
is adenomatous. There is also a certain amount of fatty 
degeneration and chronic venous congestion, but many of 
the lobules have a distinct margin composed of adeno- 
matous tissue. This has in some places steadily invaded 
the liver lobules and has led to their complete destruction. 

In other parts there is a distinct appearance of carcino- 
matous change in the originally adenomatous growth. 
In the buff portions the fibrous tissue matrix has increased 
until the carcinomatous tissue itself has been almost 
completely destroyed. 

1 have taken a series of photographs and each one has a 
little description underneath. 1 should like to pass these 
round to show the development of the lesion. 

Principal HosppAy: This is a specimen from an in- 
curable poll-evil case showing the ravages made in the 
atlas bone. The animal was a pit pony and it was treated 
in several ways. The specimen shows the utterly hopeless 
condition of the bone. . 

Professor G. H. WooLpRIDGE: A specimen was brought 
down to Red Lion Square this morning and was handed 
to me by Mr. Coleman, who has asked me to submit it to 
this meeting. He does not know anything more about it 
than was told him by the representative of the firm 
which submitted it for opinion. It is a portion of horse 
hide, one of a consignment of hides from British horses. 
The hides were sent over to America for tanning there. 
The consignment consisted of about 1,000 hides, and out 
of that number approximately 200 showed serious defects 
of this nature. There are holes through the hide and 
defective markings of other kinds throughout. 

The question that is being asked by the people submitting 
it in the first place is, if we know of any epizootic or any 
outbreak of serious skin disease that has occurred in this 
country that might in any way be responsible for this 
condition in the skins and the hides after tanning. 

It is a very interesting piece of hide, and I think it would 
be very interesting if we get expressions of opinion from a 
number of individuals before anything more definite is 
stated about it. 

Dr. Tom Hare: Dr. Sheather has brought forward a 
most interesting case in this liver of the dog, and one would 
have liked to have seen the actual sections under the 
microscope. 
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I am not quite satisfied from the evidence put forward 
and from the photomicrographs that this is carcinoma, 
but of course I hope Dr. Sheather will forgive me for 
offering a different opinion upon such insufficient evidence, 
where he has had the opportunity of a full examination. 
But I would like to suggest to him one or two points for 
consideration. 

One is that from the macroscopic appearance of the liver 
and from these photomicrographs there is a possibility of 
this being cirrhosis, and of these areas, which I observe are 
marked cancerous, being areas of regeneration of the liver. 
Cases such as this are not uncommon. Its macroscopic 
appearances resemble those of cases which I have regarded 
as cirrhosis with areas of regeneration. 

Dr. SHEATHER: The tissue is mainly adenomatous. 

Dr. HARE: I see you have marked as cancer tissue, in 
red, the areas which IL would regard as regencrating 
parenchyma. 

Dr. SHeEATHER: There was no cirrhosis where that oc- 
curred, 

Dr. Hare: I have only seen one case of cancer of the 
liver, and that was in a human being. ‘To diagnose car- 
cinoma one does require the criteria of cancer such as the 
histological appearances of atypical cells showing profuse 
mytosis, and round-celled infiltration at the sites of in- 
vasion, also the macroscopic evidence of enlarged glands, 
metastasis, and adhesions of the liver to the surrounding 
regions—~-such as to the diaphragm. The history and age 
of this patient do not favour the diagnosis of carcinoma. 
In offering this difference of opinion I hope that Dr. 
Sheather will be good enough to send me a section. IL 
would suggest that these areas of regeneration are not 
cancer, 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: I must say, in the first place, 
that the liver, macroscopically examined, is one the type of 
which I have not seen previously, and by the naked-eye 
examination of it I should hesitate to give the opinion, 
in the first instance, that the condition was one of cirrhosis. 
The firmness felt may have been due in part to the method 
of preservation. It does not give the impression, except 
in certain extreme areas of the lobes of the liver, of a true 
cirrhosis. 

With regard to the microphotographs, I should be 
rather disposed to agree with Dr. Sheather’s interpretation 
of them. When one looks into No. 3 it presents a picture 
which to me is very much more adenomatous than anything 
else. The general structure of it, the appearance of a 
basement membrane in some of the epithelial tissue, is 
‘very strongly suggestive of adenoma. Buf in areas 
towards the periphery of the adenomatous spaces the 
epithelial tissue is somewhat irregular and suggestive cer- 
tainly of assuming the carcinomatous type. There is, in 
this picture, distinct evidence of cirrhosis, too. The 
difficulty is to make up one’s mind as to whether there are 
not really two separate conditions in existence. As 
Dr. Hare suggests, it would be a much easier matter to 
form an opinion if one had the actual specimen under 
the microscope, so that one could oxamine a_ very 
much larger series of fields than is shown even in this 
excellent photograph. 

Dr. HARE: I should like to ask if Dr. Sheather would be 
good cnough to tell us the incidence of cancer of the liver 
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He has had a long experience at this College 


in animals. 
and he may recall some cases. 


Major FRANK CHAMBERS: In the last nine years I 
have carried out a lot of post-mortem work on dogs with 
a view to finding out the incidence of cancer, and I published 
The Veterinary Journal of fifty consecutive 
cases of cancer in the dog. I have never seen a case of 
primary cancer in the liver of the dog. We often get 
cases in dogs ten to twelve years’ old in which the abdomen 
is much enlarged due to dropsy, and the dog is usually 
destroyed. In these post-mortem examination always 
reveals changes in the liver due to cirrhosis. All these 
cases have been sectioned for me and have been reported on 
There is no adhesion between the liver and 


a record in 


as cirrhosis. 

the diaphragm and there are no secondary metastases in the 
portal gland. 

Dr. SHEATHER: I should like first to say that perhaps 

| used the term cancer somewhat loosely there, but I did 

My view of the thing 

Having no information 


not mean to imply carcinoma cells. 
is that it is primarily an adenoma. 
regarding any other lesions which may have been present 
I am not in a position to say whether the liver lesion was 
primary. The glands were not attached to the liver when 
I received it. 

With regard to this being possibly regeneration, I think 
that is contra-indicated by the fact that what I regard as 
adenoma groups of cells occur where there is not the slightest 
trace of cirrhosis. The mosaic appearance of the surface 
of the organ is completely lost a very small distance below 
the surface. I cut four or five sections with a view to find- 
ing out what was the cause of that mosaic pattern, and 
they showed no cirrhosis. I do not think that cirrhosis 
was the primary condition ; it would be exceptional to 
find cirrhosis in a dog four years’ old. Taking what 
appears to be the very earliest phase, [ interpret it as 
being an adenomatous condition, and it is a progressive 
change. The liver tissue is gradually replaced by this 
adenomatous-looking growth and there is then a pro- 
gressive increase in the matrix until the new growth itself 
is pressed out of existence. I do not think the process 
has gone on in the reverse direction. 


Dr. Hare: Would fibrosis be secondary to cancer 
spread ? 
Dr. SHEATHER: I am only trying to interpret the 


appearances exhibited by the specimen. Tracing the 
changes, as I did, in a large number of sections, that 
appeared to me to be what had occurred. One knows that 
carcinomata vary in the amount of matrix present in them, 
and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that this may 
continue to increase in amount and produce a result 
parallel to that produced in cirrhosis in organs, namely 
destruction of the cellular elements. 

Dr. A. W. WHITEHOUSE received from Principal Hobday 
a reply in the negative to his enquiry as to whether or not, 
in his poll-evil case, there was any pus in the gutteral 
pouch. Dr. Whitehouse instanced a case in which the 
suppurative process went through into the fossa atlantis. 


Professor WooLpRIDGE: With regard to this skin, I 


have talked the matter over with Dr. Whitehouse and 


I think we are both agreed in an opinion. 
of any skin disease in the horse that would be likely to set up, 


We are unaware 
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this condition. It is altogether different from the lesions 
set up by warbles either in horses or in cattle. 

Another thing is the possibility of an outbreak of deep- 
seated acne which affected horses in the earlier days of the 
War and of which we had an outbreak here in London. 
One dismisses that on looking further into the skin and 
seeing other flaws in the hide. 

The opinion [ hold is that in all probability it is due to 
some destructive change that has taken place after the 
skinning of the horse and during transmission from the 
knacker to the farmer between England and America. 
That would probably account for this large proportion 
of them being involved. It is a post-mortem change. 

This concluded the discussion on the specimens exhibited, 
and the PresmpEntT now extended a welcome, on behalf 
of the Society, to Dr. A. W. Whitehouse, Principal of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, and to Captain H. A. Idenden, 
Senior Veterinary Officer to the Trans-Jordanian Frontier 
Force. 

The President called upon Lieut.-Col. H. A. Ret, 
O.B.E., F.LR.C.V.S., FUR.S.E., D.V.H., to read his paper, 
the discussion of which occupied the remainder of the 
evening. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the essayist and to the Presi- 
dent for his conduct of the meeting, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

Hon. Secretary. 


J. F. MACDONALD, 


Lancashire Division.* 


A general meeting of the Lancashire Division was held 
at the Public Health Laboratory, York Place, Manchester, 
on February 9th, 1928. 

The Chair was occupied by Major J. H. Wright, the 
President, and the following members were present : 
Messrs. M. T’. Giblin, W. Woods, J. J. Garside, EK. F. Wood, 
J. B. Chadwick, J. Hall, E.. Greenway, R. H. Oddy, C. I’. 
Trevors, J. F. Dixon, O. A. Ducksbury, A. Alexander. 
Kk. H. Curbishley, R. P. Holmes, A. J. Caldwell, W. G. 
Burndred, E. J. Burndred, J. Holroyd, R. C. Locke, 
A. B. Mattinson, G. Ellis, R. Hughes, J. W. Brittlebank, 
A. W. Noel Pillers. G. Mayall, J. H. Lomas, J. W. Ingram, 
A. M. Michaelis, S. H. Gaiger, K. D. Downham, C. A. 
McGaughey, H. H. Aldred, W. Noar, W. Kendrick, C. 
Wadsworth, G. H. Locke, J. Norbury, R. Hedley, J. H. 
Gillespie, R. Shepherd, G. C. Lancaster, and J. Spruell. 

Visitors.— Messrs. A. Leslie, C. R. Wood, A. W. Laing. 
A. W. Downie, and W. F. Aston. 

Obituary. Before proceeding with the business of the 
meeting, the PresIDENT stated he had a paintul duty to 
perform, namely, to refer to the death of Augustus W. 
Taylor. It was a regrettable fact that since the last 
general meeting, the Division had lost a truly beloved 
professional brother, who was their oldest member. A 
beautiful appreciation appeared in The 

Veterinary Record, which he was sure had been read by all, 
and he could add but little to what had been stated there. 
* Gus” Taylor was a keen, dignified veterinary surgeon, 
and, above all, a true English gentleman, and although he 
had gone, his good deeds and his example would live for 


had already 


* Received on March 22nd, 1928. 
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evermore. A letter of sympathy in the name of the 
Division had been sent to his family. The meeting paid 
tribute in silence, standing. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

R.S. 1. Congress._-1t was unanimously resolved that 
the President be appointed a delegate to the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute Congress, to be held in Plymouth from 
July 16th to 21st. 

Resignation...The SECRETARY announced the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. Charles Blackhurst tendering his 
resignation as a member of the Division, and it was 
resolved that it be accepted with regret. 

R.V.C. Rebuilding Fund.—Colonel BrirrLeBaNk then 
stated that, with the President’s consent, he would like 
to say a few words about the building fund of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town. He did not want to 
enlarge upon the matter very much, but he would remind 
the members that the Lancashire Division of the** National’’ 
was an old Association which had always been prominent 
in everything that was good for veterinary science, and he 
begged formally to move that ten guineas be subscribed 
to the Fund. He would like his audience to realise that 
the question of the rebuilding of the College was a national 
question. He had nothing to say about the College ; he 
was not a graduate from there, and a good many others 
present were not, but he was not so narrow-minded as to 
suggest that the question was a local matter, and he 
considered it to be a very deserving and important object 
in the life of the veterinary profession. The Royal Veterin- 
ary College, merely by its situation in the universe, was 
regarded as the premier school in Great Britain, aud it was 
essential that if a Veterinary School was built, the pro- 
fession should see that no stone was left unturned for it 
to be properly equipped. 

Mr. HuGHEs seconded and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

New Members.—-Messrs. A. Alexander, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Salford), C. A. MeGaughey, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Manchester), J. B. Garside, M.R.C.V.S. (Congle- 
ton), and A. Walker, F.R.C.V.8. (Liverpool), were elected 
members of the Division. 

Foor-aANnb-Moutu DISEASE. 


The President then called upon Professor H. B. Marr- 
LAND, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., to give a paper on 
Foot-and-Mouth Discase. 

The arrangements for research on foot-and-mouth 
disease in England under the direction of a Scientific 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture were mentioned and various centres noted whero 
work was proceeding at the present time. 

The paper dealt chiefly with some points which had 
emerged within recent years from research in this country 
and on the Continent, particularly some of the points 
which appeared to be of practical importance. The fact 
that the guinea-pig could be used for foot-and-mouth 
disease investigations was of great importance. The 
disease in guinea-pigs was described and the infection in 
this animal compared with the disease in cattle. The 
guinea-pig was not susceptible to natural infection, a fact 
which so far had not been explained. 

Reference was made to the method of obtaining virus 
from guinea-pigs for experimental purposes and its quan- 
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titative estimation. The survival of virus on glass slides, 
fabrics, hair, butter, flour, bran, and hay was noted. 
particularly the longer periods of survival on hay and bran. 
The virus was stated to survive in the bone marrow of 
dressed carcases of cattle and pigs for longer periods than 
in other tissues. 

teferring to immunity, the importance of the discovery 
that three types of virus existed was discussed. The 
immunity produced by one type was not effective against 
either of the other types. The examination of 13 strains 
of British origin had shown that all but one were of the 
same type. 

The employment of serum for prophylaxis or treatment 
was mentioned and the limitations of serum in controlling 
foot-and-mouth disease were noted. It was stated that 
in this country a considerable amount of work had been 
done in an endeavour to obtain a vaccine which might 
produce an active immunity. Some progress had been 
made and a vaccine consisting of virus killed with formalin 
had been obtained. In guinea-pigs this vaccine had 
produced a substantial degree of immunity. A few 
preliminary experiments had been carried out in cattle, 
but at present there was not sufficient evidence to say 
how successful it would be as a practical measure in pro- 
tecting cattle on a large scale. 

In conclusion, unsuccessful attempts to cultivate the 
virus in artificial media were mentioned and an indication 
was given that successful cultivation of the virus outside 
the body might possibly lead to further important ad- 
vances. 

A short discussion followed and a vote of thanks was 
proposed by Colonel! BritrLEBANK, who said that the 
question of foot-and-mouth disease was one in which the 
members of that Division were deeply concerned, and 
certain points had been raised in the discussion with regard 
to the layman expecting the goods to be delivered in due 
proportion to the amount of money expended. But the 
layman was not alone in that respect ; it also applied to a 
good many members of the veterinary profession. There 
were many veterinary surgeons who were of the opinion 
that research workers should be able to provide vaccines 
in accordance with expenditure, but did they realise the 
enormous difficulties to be overcome ? Whether the 
problem which had been discussed that day would be 
elucidated to-morrow or not did not concern them at the 
moment, but the few graphs shown on the screen were 
illustrative of the difficulties which attended research 
into the disease, and he thought his audience would agree 
that they had advanced another step by what they had 
heard that day. He was pleased that Professor Maitland 
had come amongst them, and he welcomed him to Man- 
chester. It was gratifying to know that Professor Mait- 
land, who was a veterinary surgeon at heart, had taken 
up that very difficult problem, and if there were more 
research workers like him a very material advance would 
be effected. He had great pleasure in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Professor Maitland, and hoped it would 
become a habit of the Division to infest the Public Health 
Laboratory. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Woops seconded and the motion was carried with 
acclamation. 


(Continued at foot of first column next page). 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


May &th—Meeting of the Midland Counties’ Division 
at Coventry. 

May 10th—Nominations for Election to Council, 
R.C.V.S. 

May 24th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual 
Reports issued. 
Entries due for D.V.8.M. Examination. 

May 30th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

June 7th—Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S., 12 
noon, at 10 Red Lion Square. 








ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


A meeting of the above Association was held in Glasgow 
on 2lst April, at which it was decided to wind up the 
Association. The balance of the funds in hand is to be 
handed over to the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


New Socrety oF VETERINARY INSPECTORS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a meeting of veterinary inspectors, held in Glasgow 
on 21st April, it was unanimously decided to form a society 
of Scottish Veterinary Inspectors. Mr. A. M. Trotter, 
Glasgow, was appointed President, and Mr. A. Douglas, 
Ayr, Secretary and Treasurer. 

A small committee was appointed to draft a constitution 
for the new society, to be submitted at a meeting to be held 
jn the Royal Hotel, Glasgow, on Wednesday, 23rd May, 
at 3 p.m. 


SwWINE FEVER IN DUBLIN. 





An Important NEw ORDER. 

‘**In view of the greatly increased prevalence of swine 
fever in the City and County of Dublin during the past few 
months,” says The Jrish Times, “‘the Department of 
Agriculture has issued an Order, under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, amending the provisions of the standing 
Order (The Dublin Swine Fever Order of 1903), which 
regulates the movement of swine into and out of the 
Dublin Market, and the holding of sales of swine in the 
County Borough of Dublin. 

‘The Order, which comes into operation forthwith, 
prohibits the movement out of the Dublin Market of any 
swine except fat swine for immediate slaughter or for 
immediate exportation from the Port of Dublin, and sus- 
pends the existing provision for the holding in certain 
circumstances of private sales of swine without a licence 
under the Dublin Public Sales and Lairs Order of 1900. 

' ** Swine dealers and owners are warned that the effect 
of this Order is to exclude store swine from the Dublin 
Market until further notice and to make it illegal to hold 
a sale of swine on any premises in the County Borough of 








(Continued from previous page). 

Professor MAITLAND, in reply, expressed his thanks 
for the vote of thanks and welcome, and said he would be 
pleased to see the Division present in those buildings on 
many occasions. 

The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks 
to the President. 


J. Sprueitt, Hon. Secretary. 





Dublin without a licence from the Department, which 
licence will be granted only in very exceptional circum- 
stances and subject to specific conditions.” 





PERSONAL. 





Magisterial Appointment.—We congratulate Mr. M. G. 
Byerley, F.R.C.V.S., of Greenwich, on the honour of his 
appointment by the Lord Chancellor as Justice of the 
Peace for the County of London. 


Batley Veterinarian Honoured.—It is with great pleasure, 
also, that we record that Mr. George Whitehead, M.R.C.V.S. 
has been unanimously elected President by the members 
of the Batley Agricultural Society. 


Inspectorship Appointments.—Mr. G. B. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., who until recently held the post of Assistant 
Veterinary Inspector, County of Ayrshire, has been appoint - 
ed Veterinary Inspector to the West Lothian County 
Council and took up his new duties on April 30th. 

Mr. John King Shaw, M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed 
Veterinary Officer and Chief Meat Inspector to the County 
Borough of Wallasey. 





R.A.V.C. Pornt-tTo-Pornt. 





The Annual race for the R.A.V.C. Challenge Cup, was 
run on Saturday, April 21st, at Liss, near Petersfield. 

Of the nine horses entered, five faced the starter and 
three miles of hunting country with thirty ‘“‘ unavoidables”’ 
to enliven the journey. They were :—Major Turner’s 
‘** Express’? (Owner); Lieut. Ralston’s ‘‘ John Silver” 
(Owner) ; Lieut.-Col. Walker’s ‘‘ Peter ” (Captain Walker) ; 
Major Hearne’s “ Bay Rums”’ (Owner), and Major Bam- 
ford’s ‘“‘ Whizz Bang ” (Owner). 

The last named led off, with Peter and Express in close 
attendance. At the first brook Peter joined Whizz Bang 
and John Silver moved up to Express. Peter faded away 
in the bog at the top of the park and John Silver again 
improved his position. Whizz Bang had now settled down 
to his work and galloping strongly over the line of fences 
to the run in, won fairly easily, with John Silver, second, 
rapidly improving his position. Express was third, 
Peter fourth, and Bay Rums, after running very creditably, 
fell three fences from home. 

Lieut. Ralston is to be congratulated on his riding and, 
had John Silver been fitter, the finish would have been 
very keenly contested. In the absence of last year’s 
winner (Major C. W. Townsend’s great little mare, ‘* Travel- 
On”) Whizz Bang was made favourite on the books. 

A large number of officers and their families were present 
to see the race run; and the social amenities offered by 
such a gathering of a Corps, necessarily scattered, appears 
to be well appreciated. Amongst those present were :— 

Major-General and Mrs. Sawyer, Colonel Pallin, Colonel 
and Mrs. Todd, Colonel and Mrs. Anthony, Lieut-Col. and 
Mrs. Aitken, Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Dobson, Lieut.-Col. and 
Mrs. Main, Lieut.-Col. Gibbs, Lieut.-Col. Walker, Miss 
Walker, Major and Mrs. Hodgins, Major and Mrs. Simpson, 
Major and Mrs. Hodgkins, Major and Mrs. Thompson, 
Major and Mrs. Greenfield, Major and Mrs. O’ Rorke, Major 
and Mrs. Pryer, Major and Mrs. Mellard, Major and Mrs. 
Leckie, Major and Mrs. Kirby, Major and Mrs. Turner, 
Mrs. Bamford, Major and Mrs. Oxspring, Major and Mrs. 
Lawrie, H. M. Foster, Esq., Major Talbot-Ponsonby, 
M.F.H., Colonel Pollock, Commander Carey, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Bamford, Major Howe, Major Danels, Captain 
R. Scott, Captain O’ Kelly, and numerous officers and their 
wives from regiments stationed in the Aldershot Command. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Messrs. D. Buchanan and F. 
Bullock, Major H. Kirk and Professor A. R. Smythe. 

Reports of meetings of the North Wales and Scottish 
Metropolitan Divisions, from their respective Hon. Secre- 
taries, 
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